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If  I  might  give  a  thorl  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  faU.  If  he  reeolvee  to  venture  upon  the  dangerout  precipice 
cf  telling  unbiasted  truth,  let  htm  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neUher  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  telle  the  crimee  of  great  men,  they 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  telle  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dk  Fok. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

On  Thursday  Mr.  Disraeli  made  the  long-promised 
statement  with  regard  to  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  India,  and  the  sum  which  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  is  asked  to  vote  in  aid  of  that  expedition.  The 
arrangements  are  very  much  the  same  as  when  any 
other  son  and  heir  is  sent  on  a  visit ;  his  expenses  there 
and  back  are  to  be  paid  by  England  ;  India  is  to  bear 
the  cost  of  entertaining  him  ;  and  he  is  to  be  provided 
with  a  certain  amount  of  pocket-money  to  keep  up  the 
credit  of  the  family.  These  various  expenses  are  calcu¬ 
lated  by  the  Government  at  a  much  lower  figure  than 
we  were  led  to  expect — 52,000i.  for  the  passage  to  and 
from,  30,000Z.  ont  of  the  Indian  budget  for  the  rites 
of  hospitality,  and  60,000Z.  for  personal  outlay.  Mr. 
McKenzie,  the  Prince’s  officious  friend,  who  lately,  in 
the  columns  of  the  TimeSy  assured  the  country  that  the 
thing  could  not  be  done  “  with  befitting  splendour  ”  and 
without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  “  shabby  economy  ” 
under  half  a  million,  will  be  in  despair ;  and  he  may 
perhaps  tell  us  what  is  thought  of  the  Government  pro¬ 
vision  in  Royal  circles.  The  announcement  was  received 
in  such  a  spirit  by  the  majority  of  the  House  that  it 
appeared  there  was  no  sum  they  would  not  have  been 
willing  to  grant  out  of  the  national  purse.  The  only 
doubt  raised,  except  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Mac¬ 
donald,  who  were  the  spokesmen  of  those  who  object 
to  the  principle  of  giving  anything  at  all,  was  whether 
the  proposed  sums  were  sufficient,  and  whether  India 
should  be  asked  to  bear  any  portion  of  the  *  expense. 
Mr.  Fawcett  hoped  the  Government  would  reconsider 
the  propriety  of  fixing  30,000Z.  upon  the  Indian  budget ; 
Sir  G.  Campbell,  speaking  from  an  Indian  point  of 
view,  thought  the  whole  expense  might  have  been  | 
settled  on  the  Indian  Treasury  without  unfairness,  | 
though  it  would  have  been  ungraceful  to  do  so,  and  the 
Government  proposal  was  very  reasonable.  Whatever 
sum  is  charged  to  India  matters  really  very  little  ;  the 
Indian  Treasury,  having  a  difficulty  in  meeting  yearly 
emergencies,  cannot  afford  to  pay  it ;  it  must  be  added 
to  the  National  Debt  of  India,  and  alarmists  will  say 
that,  whether  it  falls  upon  England  now  or  afterwards, 
it  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end. 


Mr.  Macdonald  was  very  severely  taken  to  task  for 
saying  that  the  working-classes  were  not  favourably 
disposed  towards  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Prince’s 
visit.  Mr.  Macdonald  ought  to  know  the  feeling  of 
the  working-classes  better  than  Colonel  Beresford,  who 
declared  that  nine-tenths  of  them  would  repudiate 
what  Mr.  Macdonald  said  ;  and  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor 
strongly  bore  out  Mr.  Macdonald’s  opinion  when  he 
<luoted  his  own  experience  of  a  mass  meeting  of  more 


than  10,000  persons  in  Leicester.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  opinion  of  those  of  the  working-classes  who 
have  thought  on  the  subject,  and  formed  their  own 
views,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  nation  ought  not 
to  be  called  on  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  visit  which  its 
representatives  had  no  ffhare  in  projecting.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  such  an  undertaking  should  be  paid  by  those 
who  profit  by  it,  and  most  impartial  spectators  -will 
agree  that  the  Royal  Family  will  gain  more  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  visit  to  India  than  the  English  nation. 
The  commercial  character  of  this  age  has  made  us 
familiar  with  the  benefit  of  keeping  anything  well 
before  the  public.  The  Nexo  Yorh  Herald  has  found 
a  substantial  interest  in  the  exploration  of  Africa,  and 
the  Daily  Telegraph  has  enlarged  its  circulation  by 
furthering  research  among  the  Assyrian  antiquities. 
They  have  been  able  by  these  means  to  fill  other  news¬ 
papers  with  their  names,  and  so  to  foster  in  men’s  minds 
a  fixed  idea  that  they  are  indispensable.  Our  Royal 
Family  may  reasonably  expect  considerable  advantage 
in  a  similar  way.  When  the  Prince  goes  to  India  he 
will  be  accompanied  by  Special  Correspondents,  who 
will  fill  columns  every  other  day  with  brilliant  sketches 
of  his  proceedings  for  six  months,  and  will  establish 
more  and  more  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  how  won¬ 
derful  a  thing  Royalty  is,  and  how  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  Royalty  will  gain  immensely 
by  what  it  can  be  no  oflfence  in  this  commercial  age  to 
describe  as  a  gigantic  advertisement.  Royalty  is 
able  to  pay  for  this,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not. 


The  mere  expense  of  the  Prince’s  visit  to  India  is  so 
trifling  to  a  rich  nation  like  England  that  our  working- 
classes  would  hardly  feel  it  as  a  burden.  But  there  is 
another  class  of  poor  people  to  whom  the  visit  will  be  a 
more  serious  infliction  than  to  the  working-classes  of 
England — the  poor  Indian  ryots,  upon  whom  ultimately 
will  fall  the  chief  cost  of  the  hospitable  reception  of  tho 
Prince  in  India.  The  native  rulers  may  be  compensated 
for  their  presents  and  their  entertainments  by  return 
gifts  of  equal  value  ;  but  what  of  the  poor  subjects  who 
will  have  to  render  gratuitous  personal  services,  and 
pay  exactions  of  every  kind  while  their  rulers  are  trying 
to  surpass  each  other  in  the  magnificence  of  their  recep¬ 
tions  ?  For  the  poor  ryots  the  progress  of  the  Prince 
and  his  retinue  will  be  like  a  flight  of  locusts.  As  it  is, 
they  have  a  difficulty  in  paying  any  exceptional 
demands  upon  them,  such  as  gifts  upon  an  ac¬ 
cession  or  the  birth  of  a  royal  heir,  and  in  all 
probability,  for  some  years  after  our  Prince’s  visit,  tax- 
gatherers  will  be  found  in  the  villages,  imposed  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers,  dunning  them  for  arrears, 
remsing  to  let  them  cut  their  crops  till  they  pay,  and 
throwing  the  wretches  into  prison  when  they  prove 
utterly  insolvent.  Such  a  visitation  may  increase  their 
respect  for  the  English  supremacy,  as  a  famine  increases 
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jury  womM  seem  to  have  been  grossly  miiidirected  by 
the  chBirmsm,  apart  from  any  b^  of  their  own,  and 
apparently  it  is  not  merely  the  Liverpool  cornermen  who 
sympathise  with  brutalities  committed  by  members  of 
their  own  class. 


their  laspaet  for  tlie  unknown  powers  who  send  such 
ckbmllies.  Bat  it  nay  ba  doubted  whether  sach  mode  s 
of  securing  respect  are  altogether  worthy  of  a  civilise  d 
oonntry  in  the  exorcise  of  its  domination. 


The  statement  made  on  Thursday  by  the  Under 
Secretary  for  India,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  adds 
nothing  to  what  is  generally  known  with  regard  to  our 
negotiations. with  Burmah.  The  papers  relating  to  those 
negotiations  cannot  be  made  public  without  prejudice 
to  the  public  service.  The  Times  correspondent  has 
telegraphed  from  Calcutta  that  Sir  D.  Forsyth  was  not 
instructed  to  demand  a  right  of  passage  for  British 
troops  through  Burmah,  but  only  to  intimate  that  with 
any  future  expedition  a  sufficient  escort  would  be  sent. 
The  correction  is  little  more  than  verbal,  and  the  King’s 
refusal  was  a  refusal  all  the  same,  although  expressed  in 
polite  circumlocution.  His  Majesty  intimated  that  his 
troops  wore  quite  equal  to  the  protection  of  any  expedi¬ 
tion  that  might  pass  through  his  territories,  and  that  it 
was  unnecessary  to  send  British  troops.  To  this  polite 
declaration  he  still,  so  far  as  is  known,  adheres.  The 
Times  correspondent  at  Rangoon  gives  an  alarming 
account  of  the  insecurity  in  British  Burmah, 
in  consequence  of  the  uncertain  state  of  things. 
Dacoits,  escaped  prisoners,  and  other  marauders,  have 
argued  from  the  rumour  of  difficulties  between  England 
and  Bnrmah  that  it  is  a  favourable  opportunity  for  them 
to  plunder,  have  crossed  the  frontier  into  British  terri¬ 
tory,  levied  contributions  on  the  inhabitants,  and  mur- 
dei^  and  maltreated  those  who  refused  to  submit  to 
their  exactions.  There  is  said  to  be  a  strong  desire  for  i 
war  with  Burmah  at  Rangoon ;  not  only  are  military 
men  eager  for  the  chances  of  promotion  and  booty,  but 
the  merchants  desire  to  have  free  access  to  one  of  the 
richest  markets  of  Asia.  It  is  doubtful  also  whether 
the  King  will  yield  without  trying  the  fortunes  of  war ; 
the  Burmese  attribute  their  reverses  in  former  conflicts 
with  British  power  to  the  inferiority  of  their  arms,  and 
now  that  they  are  armed  as  well  as  their  opponents, 
they  are  doubtless  not  without  hopes  of  winning  back 
their  old  glory. 


In  paying  a  noble  tribute  of  praise  to  Garibaldi,  Louis 
Blanc  referred  to  the  expedition  which  so  unfortunately 
ended  at  Aspromonte,  and  which  yet  proved  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  deliverance  of  Rome.  The  real  cause  that 
led  Garibaldi  at  the  time  to  make  his  attempt  is  little 
known  in  public ;  and  Louis  Blanc  also  seems  not  to  be 
aware  of  it.  Allusion  having  been  made  to  the  subject 
in  the  German  Press,  we  wdl  state  the  facts  in  brief 
words.  In  1862  a  plan  was  set  on  foot  by  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  to  make  Italy  join  in  the  forthcoming  Mexican 
campaign ;  after  which — the  overthrow  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  being  considered  an  easy  feat — Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  intended  calling  upon  Victor  Emmanuel  to  carry 
out  with  him  a  joint  attack  upon  Germany.  An  Italian 
contingent  was  to  join  a  French  army  on  the  Rhine  ;  a 
French  contingent  was  to  co-operate  with  an  Italian 
army  from  the  side  of  Lombardy.  The  German  Rhine- 
lands  were  to  fall  as  a  share  to  France  ;  Venice  to  the 
Italian  kingdom.  Ratazzi,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Cabinet  at  Turin,  and  a  well-known  tool  of  Bonapartist 
policy,  was  won  for  this  idea.  Through  him  Garibaldi 
was  approached.  The  part  of  Garibaldi  was  to  consist 
of  a  move  in  the  East — probably  with  a  view  of  getting 
him  out  of  the  way.  This  whole  scheme  the  deliverer 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  suddenly  spoiled  by  his  expedition 
against  Rome.  He  would  neither  become  an  accomplice 
to  a  crime  against  the  Mexican  Republic,  nor  to  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  German  national  integrity  in  the  Rhinelands. 
Though  he  failed  in  freeing  Rome,  he  at  any  rate  disar¬ 
ranged  most  effectually  a  despicable  despotic  plan. 


An  important  question  of  commercial  law  has  been 
decided  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  a  curious  instance  of  what  used  to  be  called  the 
flexibility  of  the  English  common  law,  which  really 
means  the  disposition  of  the  Judges  to  ignore  that  law 
whenever  it  would  lead  to  absurdities  and  serious  incon¬ 
veniences.  The  theory  of  that  law  was  opposed  to  the 
sale  and  transfer  of  debts.  Our  ffithers  thought  it 
inexpedient  to  allow  a  right  of  action  to  be  transferred 
freely  from  hand  to  hand.  Of  course  mercantile  usages 
soon  came  into  conflict  with  this  rule.  In  commerce 
the  bonds  of  foreign  Governments,  the  debentures  of 
railways,  scrip,  dividends,  warrants,  &c.,  were  regarded 
as  perfectly  negotiable.  But  the  Courts  of  Law  have 
again  and  again  said  that  the  law  merchant  could  not 
arbitrarily  enlarge  the  list  of  negotiable  instruments, 
which  were  confined  to  bills,  promissory  notes,  bills  of 
lading,  In  this  doctrine  a  great  breach  has  been 
made  by  the  decision  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in 
Goodwin  v.  Robarts.  The  immediate  question  was 
whether  scrip  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Loan  of  1874 
was  negotiable ;  that  is,  whether  one  who  purchased 
bond  fide  scrip,  which  had  been  fraudulently  obtained, 
had  a  good  title  as  against  the  original  owmer.  The 
Court  of  Error  has  decided  affirmatively.  It  has  laid 
down  the  principle  that  “general  usage  ”  governs  such 
a  question.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  this  is 
a  li)ld  stroke  of  law-making.  Lord  Holt  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  merchants  are  nowadays  permitted 
to  make  their  own  laws,  but  those  who  believe  in  the 
immutability  of  law  turn  from  Goodwin  v.  Robarts 
to  Holt’s  indignant  sneers  in  Clerk  v.  Martin  to  set  “  the 
law  of  Lombard  Street  above  the  law  of  Westminster 
Hall.” 


An  extraordinary  acquittal  is  reported  from  the 
Cheshire  Quarter  Sessions,  in  the  case  of  three  farmers 
charged  with  an  aggravated  assault  on  a  poacher.  The 
man,  named  Rowlands,  had  set  some  nets  in  a  field  along 
a  hedge  side,  and  was  proceeding  with  a  companion  to 
drive  the  game  towards  them  when  thev  encountered 
three  farmers,  two  boys,  and  a  dog.  The  companion 
ran  off,  and  Rowlands  was  left  on  the  field  after  a 
struggle,  very  seriously  damaged.  The  doctors  who 
afterwards  examined  him  “  found  he  had  sustained  com¬ 
pound  comminuted  fractures'  of  the  two  lower  bones  of 
the  right  leg,  and  the  fractured  bones  protruding  into 
the  muscles  of  the  leg.  The  prosecutor  was  put  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  reduce  the  fractures,  but  as  this  was  found  impos¬ 
sible,  the  leg  was  amputated  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  life.”  How  W’ero  those  injuries  inflicted  was 
the  question  which  the  Cheshire  jury  had  to  determine. 
Rowlands  said  that  he  was  attacked  by  the  farmers  and 
the  dog ;  that  the  dog  was  hounded  at  him  ;  that  as  he 
was  defending  himself  against  the  dog,  ono  of  his  assail¬ 
ants  ran  up  and  broke  his  leg  with  a  kick ;  that  he  was  held 
down  by  one  man,  kicked  by  the  others,  and  worried 
by  the  dog,  all  tho  time  crying  out  that  his  leg  wa« 
broken,  and  that  the  dog  w'as  eating  it  off.  For  the 
farmers,  tho  tw'o  boys,  sons  of  ono  of  them,  gave  evidence 
that  tho  poachers  began  the  assault,  that  Rowlands  was 
thrown  to  the  ground  but  not  kicked,  and  that  a  big 
stranger,  whom  they  saw  neither  before  nor  after  tho 
fight,  it  being  a  dark  night  in  January,  took  part  in  the 
fray  against  Rowlands.  The  medical  evidence  supported 
liowlands’  version  of  the  affair,  but  the  jury  were  told 
by  the  chairman  that  the  farmers  w’ero  entitled  to  use 
violence  against  a  trespasser,  accepted  the  cock-and-bull 
story  of  tho  mysterious  stranger,  and  let  tho  ruffians  off. 
"NVe  hope  an  inquiry  will  be  made  into  the  matter.  The 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  decree  of 
the  Pope  and  of  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  the 
“  Society  for  Catholic  Interests,”  not  more  than  eighty 
pilgrims  w'ent  from  the  whole  of  Italy  to  the  Celebration 
of  the  Holy  Heart  at  Paray-le-Monial.  Pius  IX.  had 
declared  it  to  bo  a  world-celebration ;  tho  entire  Uni¬ 
verse  being  formally  “  dedicated  ”  by  him  to  the  Holy 
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Heart  which  the  nun  Marie  Alacoque  professed  to  have  Royal  Commissioners  on  Saturday  last.  Dr.  Ferguson, 
had  joined  to  her  own  heart  in  a  memorable  vision,  certifying  surgeon  at  Bolton  under  the  Factory  Acts, 
Money  was  offered  in  Italy  to  those  willing  to  make  the  gave  evidence  that  during  the  fourteen  years  in  which 
pilgrimage  to  Paray-le-Monial.  Nevertheless,  only  he  had  held  office,  he  found  the  physique  of  tho 
eighty  believers,  well  told,  put  in  an  appearance.  “  The  children  who  passed  under  his  examination  was  gradu- 
nearer  to  Rome,  the  less  is  the  Pope  respected,’*  was  a  ally  deteriorating.  He  did  not  speak  from  mere  general 
saying  already  at  Luther’s  time.  Nay,  some  six  hundred  impression,  but  had  kept  a  precise  record  of  his  obser- 
years  ago,  a  German  poet  already  had  the  following  vations,  and  during  the  five  years  ending  in  1873  quite 
on  the  Pope’s  position  among  his  own  immediate  one-half  of  the  children  who  came  before  him  were 
subjects  : —  physically  unfit  to  work  full  time,  and  the  numbers 


The  Pope,  he  is  a  God  on  earth — 

And  yet  he  serves  the  Romans’  mirth  ! 
The  Pope  gets  no  respect  at  home ; 
But  orders  go  abroad  from  Rome  ! 

His  Court  would  all  forsaken  stand, 
Had  he  not  fools  in  foreign  land. 
Rome' is  a  sheltering  thicket 
For  all  that’s  base  and  wicked. 


physically  unfit  to  work  full  time,  and  the  numbers 
increased  year  by  year.  He  noted  the  weight  of  the 
children  at  the  time  of  passing,  and  their  physic^  develop¬ 
ment  generally,  and  he  found  in  many  instances  that  at 
the  end  of  six  months  they  had  not  increased  an  ounce  in 
weight,  and  that  some  of  them  had  even  decreased,  show¬ 
ing  that  full  time  was  too  severe  a  strain  upon  their 
powers.  Dr.  Ferguson  attributes  this  degeneration  not 
to  the  growing  unhealthiness  of  the  factories,  which,  he 


_  to  the  growing  unhealthiness  of  the  factories,  which,  he 

-  ...  ,  says,  are  healuiier  to  work  in  than  they  ever  were,  but 

Oar  amiable  contemiwrary,  tho  World,  which  we  to  growing  habits  of  intemperance  among  the  pperatireB, 


understMd,  finds  its  yonthfal  acquaintance  with  black-  excess  in  smoking,  and  above  all  to  the  practice  of 
legs  and  money-lenders  a  very  profitable  capital,  has  brWing  ep  children  on  tea  and  cofiee  instead  of  milk, 
^tely  informed  its  r^ers  that  the  Emminer  was  ThVbo™,  too,  as  well  as  their  fathers,  smoke  to  excess ; 
bought  some  time  ^o  to  be  the  pWosophical  organ  of  <•  however  well  an  adult  might  bo  able  to  bear 

^e  agricultural  labourers,  and  ^t  one  of  the  first-  moderate  smoking,  there  was  no  doubt  this  operated 


fruits  of  its  exertions  was  the  National  Agricultural 
Labourers’  Union.  We  were  not  aware  of  the  fact  be¬ 
fore,  but  we  should  not  presume  to  contradict  so  well- 
informed  an  authority ;  besides,  we  are  rather  proud  of 
the  greatness  thus  thrust  upon  us,  and  we  are  quite  elated 


most  prejudicially  upon  the  healthy  development  of  a 
growing  child.”  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  these 
startling  facts  is,  that  we  cannot  too  soon  take  steps  for 
the  better  sanitary  and  physical  education  of  the  masses. 
It  is  quite  as  important  that  a  boy’s  body  should  be  well 


rr  ^  ,  r  - qmte  as  important  tnat  a  Doy  s  Doay  snouia  oe  weu 

that  the  TTorfd  has  been  good  enough  to  caU  us  “htera^  developed,  and  that  ho  should  bo  taught  how  to  take 


Gracchi.”  We  hope  our  contemporary  knows  exactly 
what  it  means  by  the  flattering  phrase.  Truth,  however, 
compels  us  to  disclaim  the  honour  of  having  founded 
the  Labourers’  Union,  for  the  unfortunate  reason  that  it 
was  founded  more  than  a  year  before  the  purchase  with 
the  secret  history  of  which  the  World  is  so  well 


care  of  his  health,  as  that  he  should  be  taught  to  read 
and  write. 


The  Bishops  are  not  deficient  in  worldly  wisdom,  and 
they  have  not  been  slow  to  recognise  the  folly  of  the 


acquainted.  While  we  are  about  it,  may  we  suggest  decision  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation.  The 
to  our  contemporary  that  it  should  depend  less  exclu-  canons  and  archdeacons  were  in  favour  of  giving  up 
sively  for  its  fashionable  information  upon  its  imagina-  everything  to  the  Ritualists,  and  of  peace  at  any  price, 
tion  and  the  files  of  the  provincial  Press  ?  Both  are  They  said  in  substance,  “  Let  the  Purchas  judgment  go 
not  always  trustworthy  sources.  The  other  week  a  for  nothing ;  let  the  Privy  Council  stand  aside;  if  the 
London  correspondent  of  a  nrovincial  naner.  annoved  at  Bishoo  suffers  the  Ritualistic  clersrv  of  his  diocese  to 


aper,  annoyed  at  Bishop  suffers  the  -Ritualistic  clergy  of  his  diocese  to 


the  persistent  way  in  which  the  gentleman  who  signs  deal  in  strange  gestures  and  dress  themselves  in  strange 
himself  “Atlas”  was  pilfering  his  best  items,  invented  vesture,  let  nobody  interfere.”  In  other  words.  Canon 
a  very  startling  piece  of  news  in  order  to  make  sure  of  Gregory  asked  that  all  who  loved  High  Church  Bishops 


the  thief.  “Atlas ”  greedily  devoured  the  bait,  and  in 
due  time  the  item  was  flourishing  in  the  World  as  part 
of  the  “  gossip  ”  of  that  devilish  knowing  fellow  who 


should  have  carte  blanche  to  act  as  they  liked  in  regard 
to  not  a  few  important  points.  This,  the  Bishops  said  very 
properly,  was  a  curious  resolution  to  adopt  just  as  the  Public 


is  falsely  credited  with  deriving  all  his  news  from  the  Worship  Act  came  into  operation.  We  must  also  admit 
kitchens  of  the  aristocracy.  We  will  not  say  that  this  that  the  Bishops  showed  they  were  wise  in  their  generation 
piece  of  news  was  tho  identical  secret  history  of  the  by  declaring  in  their  courteous  resolution  that  legislation 
Examiner^  with  which  the  World  lately  favoured  its  in  regard  to  these  points  was  “  neither  desirable  nor 
readers  ;  but  the  two  “  undoubted  facts  ”  are  equally  practicable.”  They  know  perfectly  well  that  the  existing 
authentic.  The  World  should  be  more  careful.  rents  will  become  wider  if  these  questions  are  mooted. 

_  Who  can  say  that  the  Bench  is  deficient  in  talents  ? 

mi  ^  .  .1  1  .  1  Talleyrand  was  a  Bishop,  and  there  are  English  prelates 

The  Madrid  Government  seems  to  be  making  another  ^^o  appear  to  have  studied  in  the  same  school.  No 


spasmodic  attempt  to  put  down  Carlism.  Movements 
against  the  Carlists  are  announced  in  the  South,  the 
North,  and  the  Centre.  The  Carlists  claimed  a  success 
against  Loma  in  the  North  towards  the  end  of  last 
month,  and  gave  out  that  his  losses  amounted  to  twelve 
hundred  men ;  but  this  alleged  success  is  denied  at 
Madrid,  and  said  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  foundation. 


experienced  attorney,  instructed  to  draw  up  a  letter 
“without  prejudice,”  could  have  used  his  pen  more 
adroitly  than  the  framer  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Upper  House. 

The  discussion  on  the  cost  of  prosecutions  in  the 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  claim  substantial  House  of  Commons  was  by  no  means  of  a  sifting  or 

^  «  ••  n-ii  •  *1  1  1  (  1  I  J  1  I 


successes,  tho  sum  of  which  is  to  have  cleared  four 
provinces  of  the  Carlists.  Cantavieja  has  been  captured, 
two  thousand  Carlists  falling  into  their  hands,  with 
guns  and  ammunition.  Dorregaray  hovered  about  for 
some  time  with  the  intention  of  relieving  the  town,  but 
in  an  engagement  he  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  fled  in 
disorder,  and  has  retreated  beyond  the  Ebro.  All  this 


thorough  order.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present 
arrangements  are  chaotic,  and  that  they  might  be  easily 
amended.  The  Clerks  of  the  Peace  and  tho  Clerks  of 
Assize  are  practically  irresponsible  and  do  as  they  like. 
The  rules  on  which  they  act  with  respect  to  the  expenses 
of  counsel  and  of  witnesses  are  by  no  means  uniform. 
Placed  as  they  are,  it  is  perhaps  essential  that  they 


probably  means  that  the  Carlists  have  retired  from  the  should  be  overlooked  by  examiners  of  some  sort.  But 
plains  to  stronger  positions  among  the  hills,  from  which  w©  would  submit  that  it  is  surely  not  the  best  and 
they  will  be  as  ready  to  issue  as  before  when  occasion  wisest  course  to  spend  about  four  thousand  a-year  in 
presents  itself.  watching  how  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  are 

_  expended.  It  would  be  perhaps  wiser  and  in  the  end 

cheaper  to  draw  up  clear  rules  which  all  Clerks  of 
Some  very  important  evidence  bearing  on  the  physi-  the  Peace  or  Clerks  of  Assize  would  be  bound 
cal  condition  of  factory  workmen  was  given  before  the  to  follow.  Still  better  would  it  be — but  this  presupposes 
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energy  and  thought,  and  is  out  of  the  question — to  in¬ 
stitute  a  system  of  public  prosecution  more  eflective 
than  the  present  haphazard  machinery.  We  should  be 
the  last  to  advocate  extravagance  with  regard  to 
prosecutions.  But  there  is  a  danger  of  cutting  down 
the  expenditure  of  administering  justice.  No  one  not  a 
fool  or  a  madman  will  as  a  rule  prosecute  in  an  English 
court  of  justice.  His  certain  reward  for  performing  a 
work  which  ought  to  be  performed  for  him  by  the 
State  will  be  insults  and  grievous  loss  of  time.  If  there 
be  any  considerable  reduction  of  expenses  it  would  be 
sheer  insanity  to  help  to  bring  anybody  to  justice. 


THE  CENTRAL  ASIAN  QUESTION. 

A  discussion  on  what  is  called  the  Central  Asian 
Question  always  brings  into  prominence  the  falsehood 
of  extremes.  On  the  one  side  are  those  who  view  with 
alarm  every  move  of  Russia  in  the  East  as  threatening 
England’s  possession  of  India — who  would  have  us 
advance  our  outposts  and  meet  the  encroaching  power, 
saying,  “  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come  but  no  further  ;  ” 
and  on  the  other  side  there  is  a  party  which  advocates 
the  doing  of  nothing  but  to  await  the  future  and  accept 
the  chances  that  it  brings,  and  this  idea  has  been  called 
a  policy  bearing  the  name  of  “  masterly  inactivity.” 
Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  acted  the  other  evening  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  representative  of  the  one  party, 
and  Sir  George  Campbell  as  that  of  the  other.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  each  party  can  produce 
powerful  arguments  in  support  of  the  views  taken  by 
each,  but,  as  in  most  mundane  disputes,  safety  and 
truth  lie  in  the  neutral  ground  between.  Russia  has  of 
late  been  making  great  strides  in  Asia ;  Turkestan  is 
almost  under  her  influence ;  Persia  looks  upon  her  as  the 
greatest  Power  in  Europe ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
amongst  the  nati  ves  of  India  she  is  believed  to  be  the 
rival  of  England  for  the  Empire  of  the  East,  and  a  rival 
of  .whom  England  is  afraid.  This  belief  we  are  our¬ 
selves  chiefly  responsible  for  spreading.  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  public  platforms,  and  through  news-  j 
papers,  the  dread  which  England  is  supposed  to  be 
under  of  a  Russian  invasion  of  India  has  become  widely 
known.  The  will  of  Peter  the  Great  is  being  per¬ 
petually  referred  to  as  an  authentic  historical  document 
to  warn  us  of  the  designs  of  the  Czar  against  our  great 
Dependency,  and  we  are  continually  being  informed  of 
the  progress  which  Russia  has  made,  or  is  about  to  make, 
towards  positions  which  are  supposed  to  bo  keys 
to  the  Gktc  of  Hindustan.  These  spasmodical  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  terror  are  not  creditable  to  a  Power  aspiring  to 
the  proud  position  which  England  aspires  to  amongst 
tlie  nations. 

It  may  or  may  not  bo  the  case  that  Russia 
wishes  to  ■wrest  India  from  us,  but  before  she  can 
accomplish  that  feat  she  has  many  difficulties  internal 
and  external  to  overcome  ;  and  her  greatest  difficulty  is 
the  want  of  money,  the  possession  of  which  is  England’s 
strength.  There  is  a  military  party  in  Russia  which 
talks  and  writes  as  if  it  were  an  easy  and  profitable 
thing  for  Russia  to  take  India,  but  the  more  shrewd  and 
not  less  patriotic  of  Russian  statesmen  think  differently. 
The  latter  know  that  England  will  expend  her  last 
soldier  and  shilling  to  keep  India,  and  Russia  is 
not  yet  rich  enough  in  men  or  money  to  in¬ 
vito  such  a  contest.  India  may  be  the  brightest 
jewel  in  Her  Majesty’s  crown,  but  it  has  been 
a  very  expensive  jewel  to  keep.  Year  after 
year  the  struggle  ■with  our  Indian  financiers 
has  been  to  make  the  ends  of  income  and  expenditure 
meet,  and  Russia  cannot  aflbrd  to  court  the  deficits 


which  would  certainly  await  her  could  she  take  the 
country  to-morrow.  But  does  Russia  really  want  India  ? 
It  is  a  settled  matter  with  English  Russophobists  that 
she  does,  but  with  Central  Asia  and  China  within  her 
grasp  it  seems  strange  that  she  should  try  to  force  her¬ 
self  upon  British  bayonets  which  would  be  ready  to 
meet  her  at  every  pass  leading  into  Hindustan.  Peter 
the  Great  died  in  the  year  1725,  and  it  was  impossible 
for  that  astute  monarch  to  have  foreseen  how  the  tide  of 
circumstances  would  force  the  English  to  over-run 
India.  The  Battle  of  Plassey  had  not  then  been 
fought,  and  India  was  possibly  a  coveted  idea 
in  the  dreams  of  Russian  politicians.  But  events  have 
changed  the  situation  so  completely  that  Russia  could 
only  gain  possession  of  India  at  a  cost  to  herself  terrible 
to  contemplate.  Of  course,  should  she  try  to  carry  out 
such  a  scheme  we  would  be  in  the  position  of  having  to 
fight  the  matter  out  to  the  bitter  end,  and  that  we  may 
have  to  do  so  is  perhaps  amongst  the  possibilities  of  the 
future.  But  at  the  present  moment  we  think  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  discount  the  British  Empire.  If  Russia 
desires  India  she  will  have  to  fight  England  for  it,  and 
we  must  abide  by  the  result.  This  position  is  perfectly 
understood  by  all  thoughtful  people  in  Russia  and 
England,  but  a  number  of  alarmists  cry  out  that  the 
contest  is  so  imminent  that  one  side  or  the  other  should 
at  once  make  a  demonstration.  On  the  English  side  the 
party  of  “  masterly  inactivity  ’  say  that  we  should  do 
nothing  until  Russia  provokes  us  into  action. 

Now  taking  it  for  granted  that  Russia  has 
ulterior  designs  upon  India,  we  cannot  see  how  our 
position  in  the  East  would  be  improved  by  our  making 
counter-demonstrations  against  Russian  advances  in 
Central  Asia.  The  same  necessity  which  forced  us  to 
extend  our  power  from  the  little  factory  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hooghly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Khyber  Pass  has 
forced  Russia  to  push  on  her  conquests  in  Central  Asia. 
It  comes  with  worse  grace  from  England  than  from  any 
other  nation  the  rebuke  that  the  Cossack  is  plundering 
territory,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  advancing  the 
interests  of  commerce  and  civilisation,  is  simply  seeking 
aggrandisement.  We  have  done  likewise,  and  we  have 
no  right  to  push  a  neighbour  from  off*  the  frail  ethical 
platform  which  we  have  taken  our  stand  upon.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  we  cannot  check  Russian 
advances  in  the  East.  We  spent  much  money 
and  many  lives  on  this  Eastern  Question  in  the  Crimea, 
and  the  Treaty  which  the  combined  forces  of  England 
and  France  wrung  from  the  Czar  has  been  torn  in 
pieces — the  Black  Sea  is  again  a  Russian  lake,  and  the 
graves  of  English  officers  and  soldiers  by  the  Alma 
river,  the  caves  of  Inkerman,  on  the  plain  of  Balaclava 
and  before  Sebastopol,  are  only  mementoes  of  a  foolish 
sacrifice  for  a  political  “  idea.”  It  may  therefore  be 
accepted  as  a  fact  that  Russia  intends  to  pursue  the  line 
of  policy  which  she  has  so  consistently  followed  for 
years,  whether  the  will  of  Peter  the  Great  be  an  authen¬ 
tic  document  or  not.  She  has  already  come  ne  ar  the 
gates  of  Hindustan,  and  this  has  caused  considerable 
alarm  in  certain  quarters.  What  ought  England  to  do  ? 
Advance  into  Afghanistan,  and  occupy  certain  strategi¬ 
cal  points,  say  the  alarmist  class  of  politicians. 
Do  nothing,  say  the  masterly  inactivity  advocates. 
Wo  certainly  do  not  think  that  an  advance 
into  Afghanistan  would  have  any  effect  beyond  dragging 
us  into  complications  w'hich  sooner  or  later  would  involve 
us  in  hostilities  with  either  the  Afghan  tribes  or  the 
Russian  troops.  Afghanistan  is  not  a  country  which 
it  would  profit  us  to  hold,  -with  Russian  soldiers  on  its 
borders.  It  has  been  for  years  a  hotbed  of  political 
intrigue,  and  it  would  be  a  perpetual  source  of  anxiety 
and  danger  to  us.  The  present  ruler  has  received  gifts 
of  money  and  arms  from  England,  but  these  have  done 
little  to  keep  him  powerful  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  or 
his  neighbours.  He  is  a  sort  of  shuttlecock  between 
English  and  Russian  battledores.  He  is  personally 
excessively  unpopular,  and  it  is  possible  that  on  his 
death  the  people  will  declare  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son, 
whom  he  looks  upon  as  a  rebel,  and  has  had  lately  in 
prison.  This  son  has  made  common  cause  with  the  Rus- 


sian  generals,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  sbonld 
he  succeed  to  power  in  Afghanistan,  Russian  influence 
will  be  paramount  there.  What  then  ?  The  Russo- 
phobists  say  that  our  danger  in  India  will  be  more 
imminent,  and  in  some  ears  the  knell  of  our  fate  has 
been  rung.  We  do  not  endorse  these  gloomy  fore¬ 
bodings,  but  we  do  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  danger. 
It  may  be  Russia’s  game  to  invade  India,  or  to  stir 
up  discontent  there  in  order  to  paralyse  England  and 
prevent  her  from  interfering  with  Russian  attempts 
against  Constantinople.  We  must  be  prepared  for  such 
a  contingency.  The  invasion  of  India  by  Russia 
appears  to  us  simply  as  a  dream  of  a  nervous  sleeper. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  attempt  are  incal¬ 
culable.  Even  allowing  that  India  has  been  invaded 
from  the  north  thirty  times,  and  that  there  are 
nineteen  passes  in  the  mountain  barriers  through 
which  an  hostile  army  might  work  its  way,  the  invader 
to-day  would  have  to  meet  a  Power  which  no  former 
invader  ever  had  to  contend  against.  The  troops  that 
England  could  mass  upon  the  frontier  of  India  just  now 
would  simply  massacre  in  detail  any  opposing  force 
debouching  from  one  or  more  of  these  passes. 

There  is,  however,  one  step  which  might  be  taken. 
It  is  possible  that  Russian  gold  or  influence  might 
stir  into  hostility  the  hill  tribes  on  our  frontier,  and  by 
thus  agitating  the  warlike  races  of  the  Punjanb  throw 
great  difficulties  in  our  way.  In  consideration  of  this,  our 
true  policy  would  be,  not  an  advance  into  Afghanistan, 
as  has  been  urged  by  the  alarmists,  or  the  sitting  with 
folded  hands  awaiting  the  future  as  advised  by  the 
opposite  side ;  but  we  might  make  ourselves  masters 
of  the  mountain-chain  which  is  our  real  defence 
against  all  comers  to  India.  At  present  we  hold  but  one 
end  of  the  passes,  and  on  our  frontiers  are  turbulent 
tribes  with  whom  we  have  perpetual  disputes  and  often 
petty  wars.  Our  frontier  diplomacy  has  degenerated 
into  a  system  of  paying  black  mail  to  keep  these  tribes 
in  our  favour.  The  pressure  of  the  strong  right  hand, 
which  is  the  only  power  thoroughly  understood  by 
Orientals,  would  ensure  respect ;  and,  holding  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  passes,  any  Power  attempting  to  invade 
India  would  have  to  fight  its  way  only  to  destruction. 
We  would  be  understood  as  not  accepting  the  idea 
that  Russia  has  any  designs  against  India,  but 
if  she  has,  we  think  that  we  can  hold  our  own 
against  any  Power  in  the  world,  if  we  have 
possession  of  both  ends  of  the  passes  leading  into  Hin¬ 
dustan.  The  policy  we  advocate  is  not  dictated  by  fear 
or  by  self-assurance.  If  it  be  inevitable  that  Russia  is 
to  dispute  with  England  for  the  Empire  of  India,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  her,  but  certainly  not  by  ad¬ 
vancing  beyond  our  present  splendid  mountain  barriers 
of  defence.  We  can  now  choose  our  own  ground  of 
battle,  and  so  long  as  English  pluck  and  determination 
not  to  be  beaten  remain,  we  can  stand,  we  think,  “  the 
hazard  of  the  die.” 

SUFFRAGE  EXTENSION  TO  THE  COUNTIES. 

The  latest  favourite  description  of  Parliamentary 
inactivity  is  “educating  public  opinion.”  When  the 
House  of  Commons  has  talked  a  good  deal,  and  has  in 
the  end  resolved  to  do  nothing,  it  is  apologetically 
observed  next  morning  that  it  has  been  educating 
“public  opinion.”  We  suppose  that  this  will  be  the 
description  of  the  debate  on  the  County  Franchise,  and 
it  will  be  argued  that  if  it  has  produced  no  law,  it  has 
suggested  a  great  many  reflections  which  some  day  or 
other  will  bear  fruit  to  be  harvested  in  due  time.  Mr.  Tre¬ 
velyan’s  Bill  is  cast  out  by  a  majority  of  102  ;  and  those 
persons  whose  Liberalism  stops  short  at  sentiment  will 
ask  us  to  be  contented  with  the  improvement  which  the 
figures  of  this  year  as  compared  with  those  of  last  show, 
and  to  find  in  the  ventilation  which  the  question  has 
received  consolation  for  the  defeat. 

Let  us  test  the  truth  of  this  current  commonplace  by 
a  reference  to  some  of  the  speeches  of  Wednesday.  In 
the  first  place,  can  anyone  affect  to  find  in  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  representative  of  the  Government,  Lord 


John  Manners,  any  matter  for  congratulation  or  any 
proof  that  into  public  opinion  are  filtering  better  and 
more  enlightened  principles  with  respect  to  the  question 
of  the  suffrage  ?  What  do  we  find  in  the  Postmaster- 
General  s  observations  but  ad  captandum  arguments  ? 
There  was  much  of  what  is  apt  to  form  the  staple  of 
third-class  Parliamentary  speeches,  erudite  references  to 
Hansard^  and  attempts  to  show  that  everybody  had  on 
some  previous  occasion  uttered  something  different  from 
what  he  stated  on  Wednesday.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  clever  play  upon  the  varieties  of  opinion  Congre¬ 
gated  in  the  Liberal  ranks.  We  observe  that  he 
parried  with  some  skill  the  taunting  references  to 
the  proposal  of  the  Derby  Government  in  1859, 
to  assimilate  the  county  and  borough  franchise.  But 
when  we  come  to  search  for  reasons  and  principles  thev 
slip  through  our  fingers,  and  when  at  length  we  eaten 
them  we  discover  that  they  shrivel  up  into  the  sorrj’’ 
statement  that,  under  the  now  regime,  the  House  would 
be  still  less  accessible  to  men  of  small  and  moderate 
means,  and  still  more  accessible  to  men  of  wealth  and 
local  influence,  and  that  “  there  would  be  a  newly 
formed  and  varied  array  of  men  of  wealth  and  local 
power  returned  by  newly  formed  and  varied  constitu¬ 
encies,  without  property  or  distineCions,  in  which  the 
old  elements  would  bo  absorbed  and  outnumbered.” 
There  is  in  these  last  phrases  the  familiar 
ring  of  our  old  friend,  “  Let  Art  and  Science, 
Law  and  Commerce  die.  But  give  us  still  our 
old  nobility ;  ”  and  we  do  not  discuss  a  purely 
personal  argument,  which,  if  it  means  anything  at  all, 
signifies  that  there  would  bo  returned  to  the  House 
fewer  men  with  qualifications  like  his  own ;  but  we 
would  ask  whether  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that 
an  extension  of  the  suffrage  would  add  to  the  power  of 
wealth  and  local  influence.  We  speculate  with  more 
freedom  upon  the  question,  because  Lord  John  Manners 
gave  no  reasons  of  his  own  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him ; 
and  we  must  confess  that  we  see  no  ground  for  believing 
that  the  result  should  be  that  which  he  foreshadows.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  a  condition  of  things  in  which, 
so  far  as  the  counties  are  concerned,  wealth  and 
local  influence  would  be  more  powerful  than  they  are. 
Let  one  look  at  the  run  of  county  members,  and  con¬ 
sider  -who  they  are.  They  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
landed  proprietors,  or  the  sons  of  territorial  magnates. 
Their  indispensable  qualification  is  a  county  position. 
Very  few  of  them  indeed  are  “  men  of  small  or  moderate 
means,”  and  devoid  of  local  influence.  We  may  say  that 
they  are  par  excellence  the  representatives  of  that  class 
of  men  of  wealth  and  local  influence,  whose  multiplica¬ 
tion  Lord  John  Manners  affects  to  deprecate.  Truly, 
public  opinion  must  be  in  a  bad  way  if  it  is  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  on  such  poor  fare  as  that  supplied  by  his  lordship. 
We  cannot  but  suppose  in  charity  that  he  has  better 
reasons  in  the  background  than  those  he  puts  in  the 
van. 

But  if  he  trusted  to  Mr.  Plunket’s  figures,  which  go 
to  show  that  county  electors  cost  candidates  18«.  9d.  a 
head  w'hile  borough  electors  cost  hs.  3^d.,  he  did  not 
meet  any  of  the  obvious  objections  to  the  calculations. 
He  did  not  explain  why  of  necessity  the  expenses  of 
county  elections  should  trebled  by  the  addition  to  the 
constituencies  of  a  class  not  habituated  to  political  cor¬ 
ruption.  As  to  the  Marquis  of  Hartington’s  sj^ech, 
it  will  scarcely  be  said  that  it  advances  public  opinion. 
He  told  the  House  at  considerable  length  that  he  did 
not  know  his  own  mind.  He  made  rather  a  merit  of  the 
fact  that  last  year  he  was  in  a  similar  mental  condition. 
He  threw  out  hints  that  it  might  be  a  very  long  time 
before  he  could  see  his  way  clearly.  It  is  his  present 
policy  to  abstain  from  voting,  and  he  seemed  to  think 
that  it  was  not  a  little  wisdom  on  his  part  to  refrain 
from  expressing  either  an  affirmative  or  ne^tive.  We 
can  scarcely  suppose  that  this  shilly-shallying  style  of 
discussing  a  political  question  will  be  represented  as 
well-fitted  to  enlighten  the  country,  which  we  venture 
to  think  has  travelled  out  of  Lord  Hartington’s  doubts. 
Lord  Hartington’s  premisses — his  complaints  of  the 
backward  condition  of  education  among  our  rural 
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population,  for  example — ought,  if  they  are  correct, 
to  have  ur^ed  him  to  vote  as  well  as  speak  against  the 
Bill ;  and  if  he  is  not  sure  that  the  new  voters  would 
bo  unsuited  for  their  functions,  wo  take  it  that  on  his 
own  admissions  he  ought  not  to  exclude  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  his  countrymen  from  the  privileges  of  citizens. 
Lord  Hartington  has  of  course  parted  company  on  this 
question  with  the  Liberals  below  the  gangway.  He 
thinks  the  time  inopportune  for  carrying  out  Liberal 
principles  of  representation,  but  why  it  should  be  so  he 
does  not  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  One  might  admit  the  expediency  of  a  policy 
of  abstinence  and  waiting  if  it  were  accompanied  and 
defended  by  reference  to  jirinciples  of  true  Liberalism ; 
but  we  discern  nothing  of  this  character  in  a  speech  of 
the  cut-and-dry  regulation  order  which  proceeded  from 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

The  Times  has  accused  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Trevelyan 
of  not  manifesting  any  intelligent  notion  of  what  they 
meant  in  talking  of  improving  the  suffrage,  and  why 
they  wished  to  extend  it.  It  is  the  favourite  notion  of 
the  Times^  or  at  least  of  one  recognised  hand  in  it,  that 
the  only  thing  now  to  be  done  in  regard  to  the  franchise 
is  to  take  steps  for  the  representation  of  minorities.  No 
good,  it  intimates,  wHl  be  done  by  aimless  tinkering  and 
patching,  or  by  the  addition  of  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  new  voters.  It  hints  that,  unac¬ 
companied  by  checks,  the  Bill  is  merely  a  pro¬ 
posal  tliat  the  Liberal  party  should  join  hands 
and  take  a  leap  altogether  in  the  dark.  Now  there 
is  no  doubt  that  our  franchise  stands  in  need  of 
improvements  which  will  secure  the  expression  of  the 
political  wishes  of  minorities ;  and  it  is  only  too  obvious 
that  with  the  present  machinery  there  is  always  a  danger 
of  Blmrp  vicissitudes  and  striking  reactions  occurring, 
and  an  absence  in  the  Legislature  of  that  variety  which 
is  indispensable  to  healthy  legislation.  It  might  be  well 
for  Parliament  to  think  out  some  scheme  for  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  minorities  to  bo  joined  with  Mr.  Trevelyan’s 
Bill.  But  we  must  demur  to  the  assumptions  of  those 
who  teach  us  that  it  is  an  antiquated  piece  of  political 
teaching,  a  scrap  of  Tom  Paineism  as  Mr.  Newdegate 
would  say,  to  believe  tluit  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 
to  a  peaceful  class  of  the  community  is  a  good  in  itself, 
or  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exclusion  of  a  large 
body  of  the  community  is  in  itself  evil.  On  this  point 
a  former  generation  of  Liberals  were,  we  think,  right. 
It  is  surely  scarcely  wise  ’to  brand  a  million  of  our 
countrymen  on  grounds  not  perfectly  cogent  as  unfit  to 
exercise  the  duties  of  citizens.  The  nation  would,  we 
may  surely  assume,  be  greater  and  more  united  than 
it  is  were  the  number  of  persons  who  may  deem  them¬ 
selves  parts  of  the  nation  increased.  But,  we  shall  be 
told,  “  Wait  until  the  agricultural  labourer  is  educated  ; 
do  not  put  into  his  liaud  a  power  potent  for  good  or  evil 
until  he  has  learned  to  use  it  wisely.”  The  advice  per¬ 
haps  sounds  wiser  than  it  really  is.  Education  covers  a 
multitude  of  fallacies.  There  is  education  and  education. 
Education,  such  as  is  useful  in  political  action,  does  not 
come  wo  fear  with  the  three  li.’s.  It  implies  a  knowledge 
of  the  exact  position  of  one’s  interest  in  the  State.  It 
postulates  forl>earanco  and  patience.  People  must  learn 
to  employ  their  power  under  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
It  implies  some  qualities  which  the  agricultural  labourers 
have  proved  tliat  they  possess,  and  others  which  will 
come  in  all  probability  only  with  actual  experience.  To 
the  sobriety  and  peaceful  manner  in  which  the  agri- 
cultural  labourers  have  recently  pushed  their  claims, 
they  may  point  in  proof  that  they  are  not  devoid  of 
some  of  the  political  virtues.  The  others  are  to  be 
acquired,  wo  fear,  only  by  experience.  Good  citizens 
are  not  to  bo  formed  without  actually  exercising  the 
responsibilities  of  citizens,  any  more  than  one  can  form 
good  workmen  without  putting  tools  into  their  hands. 
We  thought  that  this  was  axiomatic  in  politics,  but 
some  persons  iu  the  House  question  it.  On  the  whole, 
the  debate  does  not  impress  one  with  any  confident  hope 
that  it  will  educate  public  opinion.  Wo  are  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  public  opinion  could  educate  some 
of  those  who  took  part  iu  the  debate. 


THE  FRENCH  ASSEMBLY. 

M.  Buffet  has  at  last  spoken  out.  We  know  what 
his  verbose  declarations  mean.  They  are  usually  in¬ 
tended  to  mean  nothing  at  all.  But  as  M.  Buffet  was 
at  one  time  a  Minister  of  the  Empire,  as  he  has  always 
eschewed  moderate  Liberalism,  and  moreover  as  he  can 
find  but  very  little  personal  interest  in  helping  to 
establish  the  Republic,  he  is  regarded  by  the  Left  with 
legitimate  distrust.  The  Left,  however,  was  with  him  • 
on  Wednesday,  and  Conservatives  and  Republicans 
coalesced  against  the  six  Irreconcilables  of  the  Radical 
party  who  cannot  and  will  not  make  further  concessions 
to  reactionists.  This,  truly,  is  a  sight  to  be  wondered  at ; 
who  could  have  believed  a  year  ago  that  the  Repub¬ 
licans  and  M.  Gambetta  would  one  day  advance  under 
the  same  banner  as  M.  Buffet  and  the  Duke 
.d’Audiffret-Pasquier  ?  Wednesday  was  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Public  Powers 
Bill.  This  particular  Bill  has  been  the  real  cause  of 
estrangement  between  M.  Louis  Blanc  and  his  followers 
and  the  other  fractions  of  the  Left ;  and  verily  it  is  a 
hard  pill  to  swallow.  Not  unreasonably  does  M.  Louis 
Blanc  allege  that  it  is  farcical  to  vote  a  Republic  of 
which  the  organic  laws  are  to  partake  exclusively  of  the 
Monarchical  essence.  He  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  adhere  to  this  hybrid  form  of  government,  and  at 
the  first  reading  of  the  Bill,  by  which  the  Marshal  is 
intrusted  with  undue  privileges,  M.  Louis  Blanc  man¬ 
fully  spoke  his  mind,  much  to  the  regret  of  his  friends, 
but,  we  imagine,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  con¬ 
science.  At  the  second  reading  a  final  effort  was  made 
by  M.  Marcou,  one  of  the  Louis  Blanc  group,  to  avert 
the  danger  of  a  coicp  d'etat  during  the  forthcoming 
holiday  of  the  Assembly.  M.  Marcou  said  that  he  and 
his  friends  were  warm  partisans  of  dissolution,  but  that 
the  eve  of  a  great  general  election  was  a  time  so  crucial 
and  critical  that  it  was  perilous  for  the  Assembly 
to  separate.  What  M.  Marcou  wanted  was  that 
the  Deputies  should  sit  in  permanency  until  the  knell 
of  dissolution  struck.  This  line  of  argument  gave 
an  opportunity  to  M.  Buffet,  who  triumphantly  declared 
that  when  coups  detat  had  occurred,  it  was  not  during 
the  absence  of  Assemblies,  but  whilst  they  were  sitting. 

In  this  he  was  perfectly  right,  and  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  M.  Marcou’s  amendment  was  preposterous.  So 
thought  the  whole  of  the  Left,  and  a  victory  was 
secured  for  the  Government.  So  unanimous  were  the 
Republicans  in  their  resolve  to  support  the  Government 
at  any  cost  that  beyond  M.  Marcou  and  the  Duke  de 
Larochefoucauld-Bisaccia,  who  broke  a  lance  for  his 
Pope  and  his  king,  there  was  no  discussion  worth  speak¬ 
ing  of,  and  the  whole  debate  was  concluded  at  one  sitting. 

This  celerity  bodes  well  for  prompt  dissolution.  If 
M.  Gambetta  is  no  more  fastidious  with  the  Press  Law, 
which  enables  the  Government  to  suppress  any  paper 
without  trial  or  preliminary  warning,  than  he  has  been 
with  the  concession  of  powers  which  allow  the  President 
of  the  Republic  to  retard  the  convocation  of  the 
Assembly  during  not  less  than  three  months ;  if  he  and 
his  friends  can  gulp  down  the  alteration  of  voting  by 
the  commune  instead  of  by  the  arrondissement,  then  the 
Assembly  can  separate  in  October,  and  two  new  political 
bodies  may  be  sitting  before  the  year  is  out.  But  it  is 
now,  if  ever,  that  the  Republicans  should  bear  in  mind  the 
caution  of  M.  Louis  Blanc.  Their  confidence  in  the  verdict 
of  the  country,  let  the  Monarchists  in  and  out  of  office  do 
what  they  will,  is  great,  and  justifiably  so,  but  let  them  take 
care,  in  their  eagerness  to  reach  safely  the  time  for  a 
general  election,  lest  they  give  their  enemies  weapons 
which  they  may  potently  use  against  them.  M.  Gam¬ 
betta  acted  commendably  when  he  taught  those  who 
have  chosen  him  for  their  leader  to  be  silent,  concili¬ 
atory,  and  moderate ;  but  if  Gambetta  may  charge 
Louis  Blanc  with  inopportune  purism,  Louis  Blanc 
might  charge  Gambetta  with  culpable  weakness  if  he 
does  not  restrain  his  disposition  to  compromise.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  if  the  majority  for 
the  Republic  formed  in  February  cannot  dispense 
with  the  Conservatives  who  tardily  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  Left,  the  Right  can  do  nothing 
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at  all  by  itself.  The  Left  is  therefore  in  a  kingdom.  There  is  a  double  movement  to  bo  observed 
position  to  restrain  Conservative  pretensions,  if  not  to  at  present  in  Hungarian  affairs.  The  one  is  a  purely 
propose  its  own  conditions.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  political  one,  and  refers  mainly  to  the  struggle  between 
that  the  electoral  law,  such  as  it  presently  exists,  has  the  three  party- sections  of  the  ruling  ^Magyar  na- 
been  altered ;  that  the  peasants,  instead  of  having  to  tionality.  The  other  movement  is  a  movement  among 
walk  three  or  four  miles  from  their  respective  villages  the  various  discordant  races  which  are  dispersed  on  the 
to  the  chef  Urn  d* arrondissement^  an  obligation  which  to  circumference  of  the  realm,  and  whose  feelings  of  latent 
many  must  be  irksome,  but  which  is  well  calculated  to  dissatisfaction  have  been  stung  into  opposition  by  a 
•  test  the  importance  they  attach  to  their  political  rights,  somewhat  unwise  declaration,  made  in  April  last  by  the 
are  to  vote  in  each  of  their  villages,  as  was  done  during  present  leader  of  the  Ministry. 

the  time  of  the  Empire ;  by  this,  every  voter  is  placed  The  names  of  Francis  Deak,  the  moderate  Liberal 
within  an  easy  reach  of  corruption,  and  especially  father  of  the  present  Hungarian  constitution ;  of  Tisza, 
of  intimidation.  There  are  yet  some  large  landed  the  late  Opposition  chief,  who  now  sits  in  the  Cabinet ; 
proprietors  in  France,  and  they  of  course  dispose  and  of  Sennyey,  who  is  at  issue  with  this  newly-formed 
of  considerable  influence  over  their  more  humble  government,  represent  various  shades  of  political  prin- 
neighbours.  There  is  yot  also  the  system  of  bureaucracy  ciple  and  sentiment.  All  the  men  named,  though  l^ing 
which  has  had  so  fatal  an  influence  on  the  political  pro-  firm  patriots,  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
gress  of  the  people,  and  which  will  be  a  bar  to  all  ad-  the  connection  with  Austria,  lest  Hungary  should 
vance  unless  it  is  destroyed  or  at  least  modified.  '  If  the  become  the  prey  of  Russian  encroachment.  There  is 
Prefect  chooses  to  take  part  in  the  electoral  contest,  as  another  group,  it  is  true,  called  the  Extreme  Left,  whi(di 
he  almost  invariably  does,  the  voting  in  each  com-  aims  more  or  less  openly  at  an  entire  separation  from 
mune  lays  at  his  disposal  peculiar  facilities.  Among  his  Austria.  It  genercdly  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Inde¬ 
subordinates  he  counts  the  schoolmaster,  the  postman,  pendenoe  Party ;  but  most  of  its  members,  too,  are 
the  mayor,  and  the  priest ;  and  these  men,  strongly  imbued  with  the  Magyar  feeling.  In  the 
who  could  do  but  little  harm  beyond  their  par-  elections  which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  ten 
ticular  sphere,  become  all-powerful  when,  instead  of  days  the  contest  chiefly  lay  between  these  three  or  four 
extending,  and  thereby  weakening,  their  operations,  political  sections.  So  far  as  the  results  are  as  yet 
they  have  to  intimidate  or  win  over  a  limited  number  of  known,  we  find  there  is  an  overwhelming  majority  for 
people  whose  habits  and  foibles  they  have  long  before  the  Liberal  party  in  power,  whilst  small  minorities  have 
known.  That  the  influence  of  the  authorities  with  the  been  returned  for  the  Sennyey  Opposition  and  for  the 
present  system  of  voting  is  not  so  far  felt  as  it  was  Extreme  Left.  On  one  point,  however,  we  have  to 
under  the  Empire,  when  the  peasants  had  merely  to  re-  await  yet  fuller  reports.  Wo  mean  the  part  played  in 
cord  their  vot^  at  the  Mayoralty  of  their  village,  has  these  elections  by  the  Serbs,  the  Slovaks,  the  Saxons 
been  amply  shown  in  the  various  re-elections  for  vacant  of  Transylvania,  and  the  Roumans — non-Magyar  popn- 
seats.  It  was  proved  that  the  Prefects,  according  to  lations  of  diflercnt  origin,  which  altogether  amount  to 
their  monarchical  preference,  spared  no  means  of  help-  nearly  ten  millions  out  of  the  fifteen  tliat  compose  the 
ing  the  candidates  they  preferred ;  and  nevertheless  the  kingdom  in  the  aggregate. 

rural  populations  voted  for  Republicans.  This  to  a  great  No  doubt  the  Magyar  nationality — fortified  by  all 
extent  explains  the  overweening  hope  of  the  Left  that  those  who  wish  to  preserve  the  historical  configuration 
the  country  will  be  faithful  to  the  form  of  government  of  Hungary — constitutes  the  real  backbone  of  the 
in  favour  of  which  it  has  for  the  last  four  years  dis-  country  as  regards  Parliamentary  institutions.  On  the 
tinctly  and  repeatedly  pronounced.  But  is  it  really  other  hand,  the  industry,  the  commerce,  much  of  the 
possible  to  reckon  with  any  certainty  on  the  will  of  intellectual  civilisation  of  Hungary,  are  traceable  to  a 
French  electors  ?  Did  they  not  elect  a  Conservative  German  source.  German  settlers  from  Flanders  and 
Assembly  in  1871,  and  but  shortly  after  manifest  a  Alsace,  that  were  specially  called  in  centuries  ago,  acted 
strong  leaning  for  a  Republic  ?  Did  not  these  same  as  pioneers  of  a  more  advanced  culture.  I^ter  on, 
electors  elect  a  Republican  Constituent  Assembly  in  German  arms  freed  the  land  between  the  Danube  and 
1848,  and  a  few  months  later  substitute  a  reactionary  the  Carpathian  range  from  the  Moslem  yoke.  Never- 
body  in  its  stead  ?  Since  then  it  is  true  that  experience  theless  it  remains  true  that  the  formation  of  the  realm 
and  misfortune  have  enlightened  the  French  on  the  and  the  development  of  Parliamentary  institutions  was 
dangers  of  political  ignorance  and  egotism ;  and  essentially  owing  to  that  non-Aryan,  Magyar 
disaster  may  have  told  what  education  should  have  taught  tribe,  which  in  descent  and  speech  is  akin  to 
them.  If  M.  Gambetta  believes  that  the  Republican  the  Turk  and  the  Fin,  and  which  originally  had 
tide  will  prove  so  irresistible  as  to  overflow  the  dykes  ridden  like  a  whirlwind  into  Europe  as  a  no- 
that  may  be  set  in  its  way ;  if  he  thinks  that  he  and  madic  invader,  carrying  devastation  along  its  course, 
his  party  will  be  able  to  destroy  the  arbitrary  laws  of  Next  to  the  Anglo  -  Saxon  race,  this  wild  swarm 
exp^iency  which  the  Assembly  is  about  to  consider,  it  of  Turanian  horsemen — one  of  the  latest  comers  from 
is  well.  Shrewdness  is  not  what  M.  Gambetta  lacks  ;  he  the  depths  of  Asia — gradually  worked  out  the  principles 
has  studied  the  temper  of  his  country ;  if  anyone  of  self-government  in  the  most  striking  style.  The 
should  know  about  it,  it  is  he  ;  and  objectionable  form  in  which  this  was  done  was  a  strongly  aristocratic 
as  it  is  to  trust  to  the  knowledge  and  foresight  of  one.  It  became  liberalised  only  by  the  Revolution  of 
one  man,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  judging  1848.  But  when  we  look  to  the  history  of  other 
from  his  past  and  present  acts,  the  leader  of  the  Left  nations,  to  the  tyranny  which  they  often  tolerated,  and 
is  not  a  man  who  would  recklessly  endanger  his  to  the  frequent  cases  of  relapse  from  their  aspirations  to 
cause.  But  if  his  confidence  does  not  rest  on  know-  freedom,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge  too  harshly 
ledge  of  the  disposition  of  the  country,  he  should  of  the  career  of  the  Magyar  nation.  Its  pride  was  at  least 
bear  in  mind  that  the  concessions  he  has  advised  always  tempered  by  generosity  of  individual  character.  If 
nught  eventually  turn  out  deadly  weapons  against  its  hand  weighed  heavily  on  subject  races,  it  also  showed 
democracy ;  and  that  the  Bonapartists,  were  they  to  firmness  in  upholding  the  privileges  of  self-government 
return  to  power,  would  find  at  their  disposal  laws  which  against  despotic  monarchs.  In  the  confused  condition  of 
in  arbitrary  character  transcend  any  they  ever  ventured  Eastern  Europe  it  even  became,  in  course  of  time,  a  means 
to  frame.  C.  B.  of  political  steadiness  and  of  valuable  resistance  against 

the  advancing  tide  of  that  pan- Slavism  which  is  but  a 
THE  ELECTIONS  IN  HUNGARY.  thin  cover  for  Muscovite  ambition. 

“  The  elections  are  proceeding  throughout  Hungary  Unfortunately  the  multifariousness  of  races  and  lan- 
without  causing  any  excitement.”  So  the  telegraph  guages  in  Hungary  ever  and  anon  acts  as  a  disturbing 
announced  fully  a  week  after  the  beginning  of  those  im-  element.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  over- 
portant  elections,  when  detailed  news  by  letter  had  already  throw  of  the  revolutionary  rising  of  1848-49.  Before 
reached  us,  from  which  we  gather  that  considerable  agi-  Paskiewitch  marched  in  with  a  Russian  army,  the  bitter 
tation  has  marked  the  proceedings  in  many  parts  of  the  hatred  of  races  had  done  its  mischief  by  weakening  the 
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movement  from  within.  It  has  been  the  fashion  in 
this  country  for  many  years  past  to  speak  of  Hungary 
as  a  “  nationality.”  But  though  Hungry  as  a  whole 
has  an  unmistakable  character  of  its  own,  which 
stands  out  in  bold  relief,  and  explains  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  the  vitality  of  its  constitution,  we  cannot  describe 
the  different  races  that  inhabit  it  as  a  “  nationality  ”  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  speak  of  a  French,  an  Italian,  a 
German,  or  even  a  Polish  nationality.  There  are  four 
chief  races  and  languages  in  the  country,  not  to  mention 
minor  distinctions.  Numerically  speaking,  no  single 
race  has  a  majority.  Each  of  them,  paradoxical  as  it 
sounds,  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  minority  there.  If 
Austria  has  been  called  a  Europe  in  nuce^  the  same 
applies  more  especially  to  Hungary.  It  is  a  polyglot 
country,  in  which  odd  fragments  of  tribes  are  hetero¬ 
geneously  huddled  together.  A  great  deal  of  states¬ 
manship  is  required  in  these  our  modem  days,  when 
mere  oppression  will  not  smooth  down  difficulties,  to 
prevent  these  national  contrasts  from  being  embittered 
into  deplorable  conflicts. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  a  wise  utterance  on  the  part  of 
M.  Tisza  when,  in  reply  to  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
discordant  nationalities,  he  said,  amidst  the  enthusiastic 
applause  of  Parliament  and  of  the  audience  in  the  gal¬ 
leries,  that  Hungary  was  a  national  Magyar  State,  and 
that,  if  any  attempt  of  sectional  nationalities  were  ever 
made  they  would  be  simply  “  crushed.”  State  necessity, 
wo  fully  grant,  would  compel  the  Magyars  so  to  act  on 
an  emergency.  Wo  go  farther.  We  readily  acknow¬ 
ledge  that,  in  the  interest  of  European  security,  all 
secessionist  tendencies  within  Hungary  would  be 
rightly  met  by  the  State-forming  and  State-main¬ 
taining  power  of  the  central  Magyar  race.  Unless 
this  princijde  bo  recognised,  the  result  would 
bo  chaos,  there  being  no  sufficient  stamina  among 
the  heterogeneous  fragments  of  races  to  resist  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  Muscovite  colossus.  We  will  not  deny  even 
that  the  peculiar  position  of  Hungary  renders  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  indulge  in  the  same  latitudinarianism,  in  matters 
of  official  language,  which  the  Swiss  safely  employ, 
whose  enactments  are  all  made  out  in  three  idioms, 
although  German  is  the  speech  of  two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  the  Republic.  But  for  all  that,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  pattern-card  of  races  and  lan¬ 
guages  in  Hungary  is  the  most  many-coloured  in  Europe, 
and  that  nationalities  like  the  Serb  and  the  Saxon 
are  represented  in  it,  which  it  is  dangerous  to  provoke 
into  hostilitiy,  and  which  it  is  imprudent  even  to  rouse 
into  anger  by  unnecessary  threats. 

The  existence  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  sectional 
nationalities  is  apparent  from  the  uttemnees  of  such 
papers  as  the  Servian  Zaatava^  the  Transylvanian  Tage^ 
hlaity  the  Rouman  the  Slovac  Novinijy  and  similar 

Press  organs.  That  dissatisfaction  is  also  proved  by  the 
declaration  of  a  Nationality  Club  at  Pest,  and  by  the 
resolutions  of  Saxon,  Rouman,  and  Servian  Opposition 
parties,  which  either  propose  a  policy  of  national  anta- 
genism  or  of  hostile  abstention.  It  would  bo  a  most 
deplorable  sight  to  see  the  w'ar  of  races,  which  crippled 
the  power  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution,  thus  revived 
on  constitutional  ground.  Any  such  prospect  would 
bo  an  encouragement  to  a  despotic  camarilla  near  the 
Habsburg  Court  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  encroaching 
tendencies  of  Russia  on  the  other.  From  present  ac¬ 
counts  we  ho|)0  that  the  result  of  the  elections  has  been 
such  as  to  prevent  the  coming  Hungarian  Parliament 
from  being  made  the  scene  of  such  hateful  and  injurious 
strife.  But  it  will  bo  well  for  the  prevailing  nationality 
always  to  bear  in  mind  what  rocks  there  are  under  the 
surface  of  the  billows,  and  not  unnecessarily  to  run 
counter  to  the  most  dangerous  reefs.  Karl  Blind. 


THE  FORM  OF  LEGISLATION. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  test  of  a  man’s  power  of 
concentration  than  to  submit  to  him  an  ordinary  clause 
of  an  ordinary  Act  of  Parliament.  To  take  in  at  a 
glance  the  effect  of  all  the  general  rules  and  almost 
equally  general  exceptions  requires  an  intellect  practised 


in  the  interpretation  of  legal  phraseology,  even  when 
the  whole  of  the  intended  legislation  is  set  forth  con¬ 
tinuously  in  a  single  enactment.  But  when  to  the 
confusion  cansed  by  the  apparent  contradiction  between 
a  principle  and  its  modifleations  is  added  the  mystery 
of  a  reference  to  one  unknown  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
partial  repeal  of  a  second,  and  possibly  the  partial  re¬ 
enactment  of  a  third,  the  difficulty  becomes  for  a  layman 
quite  insuperable.  There  was  undisguised  satisfaction 
in  the  public  mind  when  the  Judges  lately  took  to  abusing 
the  statutes  they  were  called  upon  to  administer.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  indeed,  has  complained  that  these  learned 
persons  have  scarcely  reciprocated  the  respect  with 
which  Parliament  always  treats  them,  but  then  Mr. 
Disraeli  probably  never  understood  or  wished  to  under¬ 
stand  any  Act  of  Parliament,  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
sympathise  with  people  who  complain  about  the  ambi¬ 
guities  and  inconsistencies  of  English  statutes.  When 
one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Judges,  however,  declares  that  an 
Act  of  Parliament  is  pure  nonsense,  the  dignity  of  the 
House  of  Commons  requires  that  the  evil  should  be 
grappled  with,  and  the  Committee  has  not  taken  up  the 
subject  a  moment  too  soon.  A  good  many  experts  in 
legislative  drafting  and  Parliamentary  practice  have 
been  examined  by  the  Committee,  and  evidence  has  been 
had  as  to  the  means  by  which,  in  other  States,  the  mis¬ 
chief  of  which  we  complain  has  been  avoided.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Committee  has  no  heroic 
remedies  to  propose.  The  Report  traces  with  some  care 
the  causes  of  all  the  confusion  exhibited  by  a  modem 
British  statute,  but  hardly  seems  to  see  its  way  to  getting 
rid  of  them  altogether.  The  disorders  of  legislation  seem 
to  spring  from  four  sources  :  (I)  the  manner  in  which  the 
original  Bill  is  prepared  ;  (2)  the  way  in  which  amend¬ 
ments  are  engrafted  on  it ;  (3)  the  want  of  consolidation 
of  groups  of  statutes  dealing  with  the  same  subject; 
and  (4)  the  want  of  a  classification  of  statutes.  We 
should  be  inclined  to  add  as  a  fifth  clause  the  strong 
desire  of  many  M.P.’s  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
frivolous ‘.legislation  on  subjects  which  had  much  better 
be  left  alone. 

The  Report  recalls  the  recommendations  of  a  former 
committee  which  considered  the  same  subject  in  1857, 
and  the  improvements  effected  by  the  revision  of  the 
statutes  which  is  still  going  on.  It  would  appear  that 
we  are  getting  rid  of  de^  laws  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred 
a  year,  and  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Statute-Book  may 
be  described  as  comparatively  clear.  On  the  other  hand 
we  are  adding  one  hundred  and  fifty  new  enactments 
every  year,  and  it  is  these  which  give  the  Judges  and 
the  lay  public  so  much  trouble.  The  Committee  does  not 
think  that  a  commission  appointed  to  revise  the  legislation 
of  the  two  Houses  (after  the  German  system  described  by 
one  of  the  witnesses)  would  work  in  England,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  them.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  write  down  in  the 
plain  ungrammatical  English  of  their  ordinary  conver¬ 
sation  what  they  really  wish  to  do  in  any  particular 
case,  and  then  hand  over  the  record  to  a  draftsman  to 
be  translated  intp  the  proper  language  of  the  law.  This 
kind  of  thing  is  all  very  well  in  a  country  where  the 
inde]fendcnce  of  Parliament  is  a  mere  aw’kward  fiction, 
but  an  English  House  of  Commons  will  never  depute 
its  functions  to  a  clerk  under  whatever  name  he  may  be 
called.  To  allow  the  final  form  of  a  statute  to  be  settled 
in  a  Government  office  might  promote  the  symmetry  of 
the  law  but  would  be  fatal  to  the  authority  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Tlie  Committee  on  this  part  of  the  subject  do 
not  recommend  anything  beyond  a  more  liberal  use  of 
the  services  of  the  officer  described  as  Parliamentary 
Counsel  to  the  Treasury.  To  this  officer  and  his  assistant 
might  be  remitted  the  task  of  framing  the  original 
Bill  in  all  matters  of  public  legislation,  and  they  might 
also  bo  invited  to  recast  the  amended  Bill  l)efore  it  is 
up  for  the  third  reading. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  Report  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  oly’ections  to  the  present  system 
enumerated  above.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  any 
examples  of  the  evils  which  follow  the  present  mode  of 
preparing  and  amending  Bills  ;  any  intelligent  student 
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of  the  daily  papers  can  supply  them  for  himself.  Bills 
and  amendments  are  framed  not  to  work  but  to  pass. 
For  a  long  time  the  draftsmen  were  supposed  to  be  to 
blame,  and  only  last  year  Mr.  Disraeli  in  his  ignorance 
sought  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  Government  for 
a  notorious  blunder  to  the  shoulders  of  Sir  Henry 
Thring.  It  is  now  well  understood  that  the  draftsmen 
in  general  are  perfectly  innocent  and  helpless.  The 
legal  beauty  of  a  proposed  enactment  cannot  survive 
the  mutilations  inflicted  by  a  House  of  Commons  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  it  is  the  better  plan  to  begin  by  making 
the  Bill  ugly  and  unintelligible  but  sure  to  pass. 
It  must  bo  for  some  such  reason  that  the  monstrous 
and  perplexing  system  of  legislating  by  I’eference 
to  previous  Acts  is  still  maintained.  It  saves 
the  proposer  the  trouble  of  finding  out  what  the 
existing  law  actually  is,  and  of  stating  what  he 
wishes  it  in  future  to  be.  It  is  easier  to  get  the  consent 
of  the  House  to  a  perpetuation  of  miscellaneous  clauses 
gathered  from  subsisting  Acts  than  to  the  enactment  of 
a  new  clause  boldly  and  clearly  enunciating  what  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  done.  The  old  clauses  and  the  new  one 
may  come  to  precisely  the  same  thing,  but  the  new 
clause  will  be  disputed  while  the  old  clauses  imported 
into  the  Bill  will  probably  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
demur.  There  is  something  slovenly  and  even  cowardly 
in  this  kind  of  allusive  legislation,  but  it  undoubtedly 
accords  well  with  the  temper  of  those  who  have  the 
official  charge  of  new  enactments.  We  can  think  of  no 
better  example  of  what  we  mean  than  the  attitude  of 
Mr.  Cross  on  the  Sunday  Question.  When  the  opening 
of  the  Brighton  Aquarium  on  Sunday  was  found  to  be 
in  contravention  to  a  practically  obsolete  and  in  every 
way  ridiculous  statute,  the  Home  Secretary  did  not  dare 
to  say  what  in  his  opinion  the  law  ought  to  be.  His 
first  consideration  was  that  but  for  the  music  the 
Sunday  opening  might  still  be  legal,  and  he  suggested 
a  prosecution  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Judges  on  that  point.  It  was  so  clearly  a 
sham  issue  that  the  Bench  doubted  whether  it  ought  to 
be  heard  at  all.  Mr.  Cross,  in  fact,  attempted  to  amend 
an  Act  of  Parliament  by  getting  the  Judges  to  say  that 
“  fishes  without  music  ”  were  not  within  its  scope.  De¬ 
feated  in  that  attempt,  he  is  now  compelled  to  choose 
between  amending  the  law  and  absolutely  leaving  it 
alone.  We  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  the  last 
thought  of  the  Home  Secretary  and  his  party,  and  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a  whole,  will  be  what  com¬ 
mon  fairness  and  justice  require  in  such  a  case.  The 
genius  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  vindicate  itself 
by  an  amending  Act,  which,  by  means  of  half-a-dozen 
references  in  a  schedule,  will  declare  that  exhibitions  of 
fishes  are  to  be  exempted  from  the  law  which  shuts  up 
public  places  on  Sunday.  The  present  state  of  the 
Judicature  Act  is  another  grievous  case.  The  original 
statute  of  I87fi  clung  timorously  to  the  institutions 
which  it  professed  to  destroy,  and  in  many  places  left 
the  worst  of  them  still  remaining.  In  two  years  we 
have  seen  the  whole  of  the  abandoned  authority  of  the 
House  of  Lords  restored,  and  an  appeal  system  is  now 
about  to  be  established  which  is  simply  a  jumble  of  all 
the  appeal  systems  which  have  hitherto  been  tried. 
Sir  George  Jessel  mentioned  the  Church  Building  Acts 
as  “  a  perfect  maze.”  He  might  have  included  in  his 
denunciation  the  whole  series  of  statutes  dealing  with 
things  ecclesiastical.  It  is  obvious  that  much  may  be 
done  in  such  cases  as  these  by  the  systematic  consolida¬ 
tion  and  classification  which  the  Committee  recom¬ 
mends.  These  two  processes  carried  out,  as  the  Report 
suggests,  by  skilled  hands,  will  reduce  the  bulky  and 
disorderly  legislation  of  centuries  into  decent  order  and 
reasonable  compass.  But  a  change  of  temper  in  our 
legislators  will  be  required  to  prune  the  exuberant  ano¬ 
malies  of  our  new  enactments.  A  little  more  honesty 
and  courage  in  dealing  with  social  questions,  a  little 
more  industry  and  intelligence  in  ascertaining  the  sub¬ 
sisting  law,  a  little  more  patience  of  general  principles, 
and  a  little  less  readiness  to  patch  and  compromise, 
would  have  a  great  and  beneficent  effect  on  the  form  of 
legislation. 


THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  CAIRNES. 

A  noble  and  heroic  career  is  just  closed.  It  is  well  known 
that  for  nearly  ten  years  the  daily  life  of  Professor  Caimes  has 
been  one  of  acute  pain  amounting  sometimes  to  anguish. 
Month  after  month  and  year  after  year  the  disease,  which  has 
at  last  proved  fatal,  has  tightened  its  cruel  grasp  upon  him, 
gradually  depriving  him  of  all  power  of  movement  so  that  at 
length  he  was  unaole  even  to  turn  the  pages  of  a  book.  The 
inexorable,  lingering,  hopeless  pain  of  whi^  ho  was  the  victim 
might  well  have  quenched  the  courage  of  the  bravest  spirit. 
An  affliction  like  his  would  have  been  borne  nobly  if  it  had 
simply  been  borne,  if  the  bearing  of  it  had  absorbed  all  the 
active  energies  of  the  sufferer.  To  endure  life,  to  give  up  all 
interests  for  the  self-centred  existence  of  an  invalid,  would 
be  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  could  be  expected  of  a 
person  of  average  bravery,  smitten  by  a  misfortune  like 
that  of  Mr.  Caimes.  But  the  courage  of  Mr.  Caimes  was  of 
no  ordinary  type;  it  can  only  be  judged  at  its  true  worth  by 
comparing  it  with  the  ordinary  standards  of  courage.  The 
world  will  not  remember  him  as  one  whose  career  was  cut 
short  by  suffering ;  his  friends  will  not  have  their  most  vivid 
associations  of  his  memory  connected  solely  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  pain  and  weakness  which  he  endured.  The  world  will 
remember  him  as  the  author  of  the  most  important  additions 
which  have  been  made  to  political  economy  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  as  the  keen  critic  of  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  speculation  and  action,  as  the  fearless  detector  of  economic 
fallacy  and  political  sophistry,  as  the  personification  of  ener¬ 
getic  and  [generous  sympatny  with  all  phases  of  ^nuine 
economic  research,  and  all  movements  which  widen  and 
strengthen  the  bases  of  social  and  political  liberty.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  express  the  feelings  with  which  his  friends  will  re¬ 
member  him.  The  intense  interest  which  he  maintained  down 
to  the  last  in  all  public  affairs,  the  devotion  with  which 
he  worked  at  his  own  science,  the  acuteness  and  brilliancy  of 
bis  criticism  in  conversation  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  made  himself  one  with  the  active 
interests  of  the  outer  world  from  which  he  knew  himself  to  be 
for  ever  cut  off — all  these  things,  combined  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  intense  physical  suffering  which  he  endured,  will  make 
his  friends  remember  the  hours  they  spent  with  him  as  the 
best  moral  education  of  their  lives.  The  spectacle  of  courage, 
even  in  the  common  form  of  mere  animal  courage,  awakens  in 
nearly  all  minds  a  passion  of  generous  sympathy.  Deeds  of 
heroism  have  a  value  quite  outside  their  immediate  object ; 
they  arouse  a  sympathetic  reflection  of  the  valour  that  inspired 
them  in  the  minds  of  those  who  see  them  or  read  of  them.  They 
form  an  ideal  worth  striving  after,  they  provide  nations  and 
individuals  with  a  tradition  of  nobleness  in  the  past  which  the 
present  and  future  must  maintain.  If  such  be  the  value 
of  the  common  kinds  of  courage,  we  can  form  some 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  rarer  and  more  sustained  courage 
of  which  Mr.  Caimes’s  life  has  given  us  an  example.  At  the 
ri^k  of  speaking  on  a  subject  too  sacred  for  the  intrusion  of  the 
public,  we  venture,  while  we  record  our  gratitude  for  the 
noble  courage  displayed  by  Mr.  Caimes,  to  thank  his  wife  also 
for  the  manner  in  which  she  shared  his  brave  spirit,  and  for 
constantly  aiding  and  sustaining  him  in  all  the  work  with 
which  he  occupied  himself. 

This  is  perhaps  hardly  the  time  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
place  which  Mr.  Cairues  will  occupy  as  a  politician  and  an 
economist.  Ilis  work  on  *  The  Shtve  Power,’  published 
during  the  Civil  M'ar  in  America,  produced  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  here  on  what  most  people  are  now  agreed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  right  side,  while  it  gained  for  its  author  the 
affectionate  gratitude  of  large  sections  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  value  at  the 
time  the  book  was  written  that  an  English  political 
economist  should  bring  out  a  powerful  work  proving  that 
slavery  is  economically  as  mischievous  as  it  is  morally  ind^ 
fensible.  In  the  sensitive  condition  of  American  public 
opinion  on  the  expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  South,  which 
characterised  the  most  influential  English  newspapers  and  the 
speeches  of  more  than  one  leading  English  statesman  during 
the  civil  war,  this  book  was  a  most  timely  and  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  on  the  side  of  those  who  recognised  the  war  as  one 
that  would  decide  the  fate  of  slavery  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent. 

We  believe  ^thnt  *  The  Slave  Power  ’  was  the  last  work 
which  Mr.  Caimes  completed  before  his  health  began  to  fail. 
The  disease  (rheumatic  arthritis)  to  which  he  has  at  last 
succumbed  first  attacked  him  in  1800,  and  since  that 
time  it  has  steadily  become  more  and  ^  more  severe 
and  painful ;  it  necessitated  the  gradual  relinquishment  of  his 
public  appointments  as  Professor  of  l*olitical  Economy  at 
Queen’s  College,  Galway,  and  at  University  College,  I^ndon. 

It  compelled  him  to  give  up,  one  after  another,  the  relaxations 
of  social  intercourse,  and  debarred  him  from  every  mitigation 
of  bis  sufferings  which  an  invalid  can  generally  get  from  change 
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of  scene  and  occuMtion.  It  fixed  every  joint  and  limb  with  an 
iron  rigidity,  renaering  him  entirely  dependent  on  the  loving 
ministrations  of  those  who  surrounded  him.  Bound  by  the 
pitiless  chains  of  this  terrible  malady  for  nearly  ten  years,  he 


nas  scarcely  passed  an  idle  day.  Only  last  year  political 
economy  received  from  him,  in  the  work  entitled  *  Some  of  the 
Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy  Newly  Expounded,’ 
a  contribution  which  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
science.  Just  before  the  appearance  of  this  important  book 
he  published  two  remarkable  volumes  of  essays  on  various 
political  and  economical  subjects,  and  only  the  other  day  we 
noticed  in  these  columns  the  latest  proof  of  his  untiring  mental 
activity,  in  the  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  the 


‘Character  and  Logical  Method  of  Political  Economy.’  So 
much  was  surely  never  done  under  such  circumstances ! 

The  greatest  original  contribution  which  he  made  to  political 
economy  is  no  doubt  the  new  theory  of  cost  of  production 
which  he  first  propounded  in  the  ‘  Leading  Principles.’  This 
theory,  which  disputes  the  analysis  of  cost  previously  accepted 
by  economists  of  the  English  school,  and  brings  into  harmony 
the  doctrines  of  foreign  and  domestic  values,  is  destined,  as  we 
believe,  to  a  place  among  the  greatest  discoveries  in  economic 
science  which  have  been  made  during  this  century.  We  are 
aware  that  Mr.  Caimes’s  new  theory  of  cost  is  far  from  being 
universally  accepted.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  a 
doctrine  so  important  and  so  subversive  of  the  previous 
conceptions  on  the  subject  should  gain  instant  approval.  We 
are  not  now,  however,  inclined  to  enter  upon  disputed  points, 
and  we  shall  therefore  only  repeat  our  assurance  that  Mr. 
Caimes’s  theory  of  cost  is  destined  very  materially  to  modify 
the  course  of  future  economic  speculations. 

One  general  feature  of  Mr.  Caimes’s  writings  we  will 
mention.  No  political  economist,  not  even  excepting  his 
friend  and  master,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  ever  showed  more  clearly 
and  constantly  the  relations  between  political  economy  and 
the  daily  life  of  individuals  and  nations.  He  was  constantly 
bringing  down  economic  theories  to  the  earth  as  it  were,  and 
testing  them  by  comparison  with  the  observed  facts  of  the 
case.  It  is  well  known  that  he  strongly  maintained  that  de¬ 
duction  was  the  right  method,  and  the  only  right  method,  of 
pursuing  economical  investigations ;  but  no  economist  was 
ever  more  rigid  than  he  in  testing  the  accuracy  of  his  de¬ 
ductions  by  close  observation  and  study  of  the  facts  of  wealth. 
Many  are  the  plausible  but  fallacious  theories  which  he  has 
exposed  by  bringing  them  down  to  the  test  of  actual  ex¬ 
perience.  This  characteristic  attention  to  the  varied  and 
complex  facts  of  wealth,  the  allowance  which  he  constantly 
insisted  must  be  made  in  predicting  the  operation  of  economic 
laws  for  the  influence  of  disturbing  causes  outnde  the 
range  of  the  economist’s  vision,  make  his  economic 
writings  at  once  more  trust^yorthy  in  a  scientific  sense,  and 
more  popular  to  the  average  reader  than  the  majority  of 
economical  works.  The  same  characteristics  rendered  him 
also  as  safe  a  ^ide  in  practical  politics  as  he  was  in  economic 
speculation.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  rely  on  his  clear  insight  and  sound  judgment  on 
current  politics.  His  loss  is  a  great  one  to  all  interested  in 
economic  speculation,  and  to  a  smaller  but  still  a  numerous 
circle  his  loss  will  have  all  the  pain  of  a  personal  bereave¬ 
ment.  Those  who  knew  him  best,  however,  will  not  long 
dwell  on  what  they  have  lost  by  his  death,  but  rather  on 
what  they  and  others  Jjave  gained  by  his  life.  And  for  him 
they  will  not  grieve  even  for  an  hour ;  surely  he  has  fought  a 
good  fight,  and  has  earned  well  the  deep  repose  of  death. 


GEORGE  CKUIKSHANK. 

It  is  intended  to  do  honour  to  the  artist  George  Cruikshank. 
A  number  of  gentlemen  have  formed  themselves  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  with  this  good  purpose,  and  it  is  now  proposed  that  a 
collection  of  his  works  should  be  purchased  from  the  artist  and 
presented  to  the  nation.  This  is  the  honour  which  will  be  most 
welcome  to  the  artist  himself,  and  it  is  certainly  due  to  his 
industry  and  talent.  No  one  has  worked  so  long  or  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  the  English  public  as  Mr.  Cruikshank.  To  have 
supplied  three  generations  with  laughter  is  in  itself  no  mean 
acnievement,  and  it  may  be  said  fairly  that  few  men  have  made 
so  wide  an  appeal  or  have  reached  the  sympathies  of  so  many 
different  classes  of  English  men  and  women.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  moment  is  well  chosen  for  offering  this  tnbute 
to  his  talent.  English  Art,  and  especially  the  art  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  is  passing  into  a  new  phase,  and  a  generation  is  now 
arising  to  whom  Mr.  Cruiashank’s  dialect  may  possibly 
appear  strange.  Nearly  all  grown  men,  whether  old  or  young, 
have  been  brought  up  upon  his  designs.  The  artist  is  old 
enough  and  young  enough  to  have  ministered  to  the  boyhood 
and  manhood  of  us  all,  and  the  appeal  is  therefore  rightly  made 
at  the  present  time,  for  it  is  made  to  a  public  which  is  in 
immediate  sympathy  with  the  artist  and  his  work.  Further, 
it  is  pleasant  that  what  U  to  be  done  in  this  way  should  take 
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world  of  its  own.  All  his  creations  seem  to  be  touched  with 
A  sense  of  humour  at  their  own  physical  hideousness ;  they 
have  laughed  as  they  grew  grotesque,  and  are  inwardly  amused 
at  the  artist’s  invention  upon  them.  For  this  reason  Cruik* 
shank’s  work,  though  often  ugly,  is  seldom  repulsive ;  his 
squalid  men  and  women  are  never  miserable;  they  are  re¬ 
deemed  from  despair  h^  an  unfailing  perception  of  the  comic 
olements  of  the  situation.  This  tendency  in  Cruikshank  to 
perceive  the  deformity  of  things  about  him  without  bitterness, 
and  to  reproduce  it  in  his  work  with  good  temper  and  even 
with  a  touch  of  joviality,  gave  him  a  special  power  in  the 
illustration  of  novels  like  those  of  Smollett.  lie  was  able  to 
hit  off  exactly  the  type  of  the  adventurer,  the  man  who  is 
associated  with  every  kind  of  fortune,  good  and  bad,  without 
being  more  than  amused  at  his.  own  mishaps.  Smollett’s 
■creations,  again,  are  more  remarkable  for  what  they  do  than 
what  they  are ;  their  vitality  is  unfailing,  but  their  individual 
character  slightly  marked,  and  the  incidents  of  their  career  are 
therefore  more  important  than  their  personality.  These  re¬ 
quirements  exactly  suited  the  genius  of  Cruikshank.  His 
portraiture  is  seldom  very  real  or  profound,  but  if  we  are  con¬ 
tent  to  sink  the  identity  of  the  actors  in  the  drama  and  interest 
ourselves  only  in  their  fortunes,  we  find  all  that  we  can  desire 
in  Cruikshank’s  illustrations.  The  sense  of  restless  movement 
and  constant  adventure  is  perfectly  rendered.  The  men  and 
women  who  people  the  scene  do  not  look  very  human,  but 
their  energy  is  unfailing  and  their  power  of  expressing  the 
humour  of  the  scene  complete.  No  one  cares  greatly  what 
Random  or  Strap  looked  like  in  the  flesh,  nor  do  we  seek  a 
precise  portrait  of  Commodore  Trunnion,  but  we  do  demand 
that  the  author’s  humour  shall  lire  in  the  illustration,  and  that 
the  spirit  of  adventure  shall  be  retained. 

It  was  this  delight  in  action  and  incident  which  made 
Cruikshank’s  designs  for  fairy  stories  so  good.  Here  the 
requirements  in  the  way  of  human  characterisation  are  of  the 
slightest,  and  in  the  realisation  of  creations  not  human  the 
artist  was  at  his  best.  All  the  inhabitants  of  an  unreal  world 
he  could  readily  create ;  the  little  innocent  devils  that  go  by 
the  name  of  elf  and  sprite  leapt  in  full  armour  from  his  brain, 
and  it  is  worth  remark  that  nowhere  is  the  artist’s  expressional 
power  so  happily  exercised  as  in  the  faces  and  forms  of  these 
fanciful  figures.  The  very  freedom  from  the  trammels  of 
realitv  seemed  to  render  his  work  more  real,  and  being  no  longer 
called  upon  for  sober  human  portraiture  he  was  able  to  use 
action  and  gesture  without  fear  of  exaggeration  in  effect. 
Nothing  in  this  kind  could  be  better  than  his  illustration  to 
the  story  of  the  elves  and  the  shoemaker.  The  honest  shoe¬ 
maker  having  found  that  whenever  he  left  work  unfinished 
overnight  it  was  always  done  by  the  morning,  determined  to 
wait  up  with  his  wife  and  watch  through  the  night.  By  this 
he  discovered  that  his  work  was  done  for  him  by  two  little 
naked  elves,  who  came  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  the 
good  wife  was  so  full  of  gratitude  for  their  help  that  she  de¬ 
termined  to  make  them  each  a  suit  of  clothes  to  cover  their 
nakedness.  The  clothes  were  made  and  put  upon  the  table 
where  the  leather  had  previously  been  set,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  the  little  elves  came  and  found  them.  This  is  the 
incident  that  Cruikshank  has  taken  for  his  illustration.  Each 
little  elf  is  in  his  etching  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high, 
hut  be  has  managed  to  fill  their  figures  with  humorous  ex¬ 
pression.  They  are  represented  in  uncontrollable  amusement 
and  delight  at  the  novel  idea  of  clothes.  One  little  elf  almost 
powerless  with  laughter  is  trying  to  draw  a  pair  of  breeches  on 
to  his  spindle  legs  ;  the  other,  already  half  attired,  is  leaping 
into  the  air  with  pleasure,  and  brandishing  above  his  head  the 

i’acket  with  which  he  is  about  to  complete  his  toilet,  while 
lehind  the  curtain  the  satisfied  shoemaker  and  his  wife  are 
keeping  watch.  The  work  is  a  model  of  humorous  expression 
and  delicate  workmanship ;  and  in  looking  at  it  we  are  half 
disposed  to  pardon  Mr.  Ruskin’s  most  extravagant  praise  in 
saying  of  these  etchings  that  they  were  “  the  finest  things 
next  to  Rembrandt’s  that  had  been  done  since  etching  was  in¬ 
vented.” 


MR.  BEECHER’S  FRIENDLY  LEAD. 

When  a  convicted  criminal  has  served  his  allotted  term  of 
imishment,  it  is,  we  understand,  the  recognised  custom  for 
is  friends  and  associates  to  give  him  what  is  known  as  “  a 
friendly  lead.”  A  room  is  hired  at  some  disreputable  public- 
house,  the  hat  is  sent  round,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  collection 
are  handed  over  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  to  the  object 
of  its  sympathy  with  a  few  appropriate  remarks.  The  con- 
wegation  of  Plymouth  Church  has,  it  would  seem,  been 
holding  a  friendly  lead  of  its  own  in  behalf  of  its  pastor,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  vote  awarding  that  persecuted  gentle¬ 
man  a  salary  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a-year.  There 
aeems  to  be  no  mistake  in  the  matter,  as  a  Reuter’s  telegram, 
■which  brought  the  news  to  London  on  Thursday  morning, 
with  a  very  natural  note  of  interrogation  after  the 


figures,  was  confirmed  by  a  second  telegram  to  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  effect  later  in  the  evening.  Wo 
may  consequently  take  it  for  granted  that  the  congre¬ 
gation^  of  Plymouth  Church  has  actually  thought  fit  to 
show  its  sense  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  merits  by  voting  him  no 
less  a  sum  than  25,000/.  a-year,  while  it  has  further  appended 
to  the  vote  a  unanimous  expression  of  its  entire  confiaence  in 
his  integrity.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  tiiat  Mr.  Beecher  ia  a 
very  fortunate  man.  The  facts  of  his  position  lie  within  an 
exceedingly  narrow  compass.  He  has  been  accused  of  com¬ 
mitting  adultery,  under  very  gross  and  abominable  circum¬ 
stances,  with  the  wife  of  a  man  who  was  a  member  of  his 
congregation,  and  with  whom  he  was  further  connected  by  the 
closest  ties  Jof  friendship.  Such  a  charge  is  a  very  serious 
one,  and  in  England  a  clerg}’man  lying  under  such  an  accusa¬ 
tion  would  have  ceased  to  officiate  until  his  innocence  had 
been  established.  Mr.  Beecher,  however,  has  gone  on  preach¬ 
ing  and  administering  the  sncraments  ns  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  his  congregation  hare  had  the  blessing  of  a  sermon 
every  week  summing  up  the  results  of  the  trial  from  his  own 
point  of  view.  While  the  jury  were  still  considering  their 
verdict  Mr.  Beecher  told  his  flock  that  there  was  something 
that  lay  between  God  and  himself,  and  in  which  nobody  else 
had  any  vote,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  put  down  by 
anybody  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  **  I  don’t  care,”  said  the 
rev.  gentleman,  “  how  things  go  with  me  in  this  life.  I  know, 
and  God  knows,  that  the  work  of  my  life  will  go  on  until  my 
cofiin-lid  is  screwed  down  over  my  dead  body.  The  world  la 
wide,  and  will  not  be  destitute  of  opportunities.  With  you, 
or  with  some  who  may  need  me  more  than  you,  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  pay  out  my  lim.  As  long  as  there  is  love  to  be  given 
'  to  those  who  need  it,  or  sympathy  to  those  in  distress — as  long 
as  there  is  a  champion  needed  for  the  downtrodden — so  long 
as  any  need  God  and  can’t  see  Him  directly,  they  will  see 
Him  reflected  in  me  if  God  gives  me  the  power  tOTOon. 
Above  the  roar  and  confusion  of  this  world  I  can 
hear  the  voice  of  God,  who  is  known  to  me  by  the 
dear  name  of  Father,  and  strong  in  His  service  I  will 
go  on,  and  hell  and  the  devil  can’t  stop  me.”  We 
should  be  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Beecher’s  estimate  of  his 
own  vigour  is  correct,  and  that  it  would  take  a  great  deal 
more  than  hell  and  the  devil  to  stop  him.  He  has  had  a 
very  long  and  a  very  patient  trial,  the  result  of  which  has 
been  that  the  jury  has  found  itself  unable  to  agree  upon  its 
verdict.  Report  says  that  nine  out  of  the  twelve  jurors  held 
that  Mr.  Beecher  was  innocent,  and  that  three  held  him 
guilty.  This  may  or  may  not  be  exactly  correct,  and  the 
precise  numbers  one  way  or  the  other  are  matter  of  very  little 
importance.  The  broad  fact  remains  that,  after  a  trial  which 
has  lasted  more  than  a  hundred  days,  Mr.  Beecher  has  been 
unable  to  persuade  the  jury  that  he  is  innocent  of  the  foul 
charge  that  was  circumstantially  preferred  against  him.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Without  entering  into  the  abominably  nasty  details  of 
the  trial,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Mr.  Beecher’s  own  conductin' 
the  matter,  and  more  especially  his  own  letters,  made  it  impossible 
for  the  jury  to  acquit  him.  It  is  of  course  out  of  the  question  to 
criticise  the  finding  of  the  jury.  We  in  England  have  only  had 
mutilated  reports  of  the  case,  and  it  is  notorious  that  no  one  can 
j  udge  of  a  case  from  the  reports.  It  would  be  unbecoming  to 
express  an  opinion  either  one  wa^  or  the  other  as  to  Mr.  Beecher’s 
guilt  or  innocence.  The  point  is  one  on  which  the  jury  have 
been  unable  to  make  up  their  minds ;  and  there  the  .matter 
rests.  More  than  this,  we  are  quite  willing  that  Mr.  Beecher 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  All  that  we  need  point 
out  is  that,  assuming  him  to  be  innocent  of  the  charge  actually 
preferred  against  him,  his  conduct  has  yet  been  so  excessively 
gross  and  indecent  that  a  jury  predisposed  in  his  favour  has 
round  itself  unable  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
The  case  virtually  resolves  itself  into  this,  that  ^  even 
if  Mr.  Beecher  is  not  quite  an  adulterer,  he  is,^  at 
any  rate,  a  man  whose  behaviour  towards  the  wives 
of  his  friends  unfits  him  for  decent  society.  It  is  difficult  to  do 
more  than  allude  to  the  excessively  gross  character  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  evidence.  It  is  suificient  to  say  that  had  Mr. 
Beecher  been  an  ordinary  man  the  jury  would  have  had  no 
possible  resource  but  to  find  him  guilty.  The  sole  gist  of  his 
defence  was  that  his  peculiarly  emotional  temperament  led  him 
to  adopt  familiarities  with  his  “  sisters  in  Christ,”  which  on 
the  part  of  any  commonplace  layman,  would  be  considered  not 
only  indecent  but  criminal,  dr  at  any  rate  evidence  of  a  crimi¬ 
nal  intent.  The  astounding  impudence  which  enables  a  man 
in  such  a  position  to  talk  ore  rotunda,  and  from  a  public  plat¬ 
form,  about  his  relations  with  God  is,  to  our  thinking,  the 
least  hopeful  feature  in  Mr.  Beecher’s  case.  In  any  case,  he 
has,  to  use  a  phrase  very  familiar  among  the  Old  Bailev  bar, 

“  got  off  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth,”  and  his  excessive  jubilation 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  little  uncalled  for. 

It  is  possible  of  course  to  understand,  if  not  exactly  to  app^ 
ciate,  the  motives  which  have  led  Mr.  Beecher’s  cont^graon 
to  express  their  belief  in  his  innocence  in  so  substantial  a  shape. 
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Christianity,  or  to  publicly  put  upon  record  its  sympathy  with 

and  belief  in  a  minister  who  habitually  speaks  of  God _ 

it  is  Mr.  Beecher’s  own  fault  if  we  are  profane — in  much 
the  same  familiar  terms  as  those  in  which  Sweeny  and 
Conolly,  and  the  other  leading  members  of  the  Tam¬ 
many  Bing,  used  to  speak  of  “  Boss  ”  Tweed.  Mr. 
Beecher  ma^  or  may  not  be  an  adulterer.  The  matter 
one  on  which  a  jury,  after  listening  for  more  than  a  hundred 


IS  one  on  winch  a  jury,  alter  listening  lor  more  than  a  hundred 
days  to  everything  that  could  possibly  be  urged  in  his  behalf, 
has  found  itself  uuable  to  arrive  at  any  positive  conclusion. 
He  is  certainly,  however,  a  man  whose  manners  are  so  gross, 
and  whose  whole  tone  of  mind  is  so  indecent  and  prurient,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  woman  who  had  a  regard  for 
her  reputation  to  admit  him  to  her  confidence.  This,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  the  evidence  with  the  nauseous  details 
of  which  Dr.  Parker  professes  himself  familiar,  conclusively 
proves,  and  we  regret  that  there  should  have  been  any  expres¬ 
sion  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  English  Nonconformists  with 
the  erotic  vagaries  of  Plymouth  Church,  and  the  indecent  pro¬ 
fanities  of  its  pastor.  If  Mr.  Beecher's  congregation  like  to  paj 
him  five  times  the  salary  of  an  English  Prime  Minister,  it  is 
of  course  open  to  it  to  do  so.  Mr.  Beecher  is  dear  at  the  money, 
but  America  is  a  free  country.  When,  however.  Dr.  Parker 
invites  English  families  to  identify  themselves  with  so  disrepu¬ 
table  a  person  as  Mr.  Beecher  is  clearly  proved  to  have  been, 
he  does  very  little  to  help  his  “  brother  in  Christ,”  while  he 
most  distinctly  drags  the  good  name  of  English  Nonconformity 
through  the  dirt. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 
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LITERATURE. 


To  obtain  recruits  for  the  Militia  we  must  go  into  the 
market,  and  pay  the  market  price,  as  for  any  other  contract  of 
service,  taking  care  to  keep  faith  with  the  soldier  in  the 
minutest  particular. 

I  will  not  ask  for  space  to  enlarge  on  the  economical  aspect 
of  these  suggestions,  but  it  may  be  roughly  calculated  thus : — 
Each  Line  I'egimeut  of  two  battalions  would  require  twelve 
months’  pajr  in  the  year,  one  battalion  of  Militia  the  same,  and 
two  battalions  of  Militia  one  month’s  pay  each  per  annum. 
The  battalion  of  the  Line  on  foreign  duty  would  be  fully 
officered  as  at  present,  the  troops  at  homo  would  require  fewer 
officers,  their  duties  being  t^en  to  some  extent  by  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  whose  position  requires  improvement. 

Speaking  roughly,  300,000  Infantry,  consisting  of  180,000 
permanently  embodied,  added  to  120,000  disemlx^ied  Militia, 
would  cost  about  the  same  as  190,000  permanently  under 
arms.  Our  Volunteer  force,  including  our  yeomanry  cavalry, 
would  form  a  second  reserve  at  about  the  same  cost  as  at 
present. 

In  time  of  war  no  discharges  would  be  granted,  but  men 
enlisted  for  home  service  would  not  be  sent  abroad  except  as 
volunteers,  of  whom,  I  take  it,  there  would  be  no  lack,  and 
these,  not  raw  recruits,  but  men  who  have  had  at  least  a  year's 
training  in  the  ranks. 

The  preceding  suggestions  may  be  summed  up  thus : — 

1.  Perfect  freedom  of  intelligent  contract  for  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  military  service. 

2.  Enlistment  to  be  in  the  first  instance  for  home  service 
only,  which  may  continue  to  be  called  militia. 

3.  A  year’s  drill  on  the  recruit’s  first  joining,  after  that  a 
choice  between  two  years  more  in  the  Militia  or  a  longer  term 
of  service  in  the  Line ;  bounty  to  be  given  for  this  if  required, 
but  favourable  terms  of  service  and  pension  is  recommended 
in  preference. 

4.  Officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Militia  to 
be  supplied  entirely  from  the  Line  after  three  years’  service 
therein  a.s  a  minimum. 

6.  The  Line  and  Militia  to  be  brigaded  together  under  the  j 
same  commanding  officer,  with  equal  r»‘sponsibility  for  the 
efficiency  of  both,  thus  doing  away  with  all  conflicting  in¬ 
terests  and  jealousies  between  the  two. 

0.  No  Reserve  pay  to  be  given  to  discharged  soldiers  except 
as  Volunteers,  and  then  a  fixed  sum  for  every  day  under 
arms. 

7.  No  discharges  to  be  granted  in  time  of  war,  during 
which  every  regiment  of  Militia  will  be  liable  to  be  perma¬ 
nently  embodied,  but  not  to  leave  the  country  except  as 
Volunteers. 

8.  Encouragement  to  the  existing  Volunteer  force,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  ns  auxiliaries  to  the  paid 
army. 

9.  Garrison  duty  at  our  naval  porta  to  bo  taken  by  the 
Marines.  The  army  to  be  everywhere  stationed  in  brigades. 

1  am,  Sir,  &c.. 

Ax  Old  Colonel. 


PROPRIETY. 

Sir, — The  Publishers''  Circular  and  other  papers  announce  as 
just  published  ‘The  Work  of  Godin  Great  Rritain  under 
Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey.’ 

Rather  startling  it  seems  to  make  the  Almighty  a  sort  of 
assistant  or  journeyman  to  two  American  adventurers,  and  yet 
it  perhaps  correctly  expresses  their  notion  of  the  relative  posi¬ 
tion  and  importance  of  the  parties.  Let  us,  then,  be  thankful 
that  they  have  so  far  borne  in  mind  the  direction  of  Dogberry 
as  to  “  Write  God  first ;  for  God  defend  but  God  should  go 
before  such  villains.”  1  am,  Sir,  &c., 

OuTis. 


POETRY. 

DEATH  AS.’a  gracious  AND  GENTLE  LADY. 

On  a  poor  pallet  in  a  workhouse  ward 
There  lay  a  woman,  wasted  by  disease. 

Drinking  life’s  cup  to  its  last  pauper  lees. 

So  bitter,  and  so  grudgingly  outpoured. 

And,  as  it  were  an  angel  troni  the  Lord, 

A  lady  came,  voiced  like  the  hum  of  bees 
In  summer,  or  the  murmur  of  far  seas. 

Who  kissed  the  brow,  all  scarr’d  and  trouble-scored, 

And  smoothed  the  restless  limbs  upon  the  bed. 

And  sang,  as  to  a  child  that  slumbereth. 

And  then,  her  task  being  done,  she  turned  her  bead ; 

And  in  her  face  I  saw,  with  bated  breath. 

The  calm  great  beauty  of  the  newly  dead. 

And  lo  I  that  gracious  lady’s  name  was  Death. 

Frank  T.  Mabzials. 


MR.  LEWES’S  PROBLEMS  OF  LIFE  AND  MIND. 

Problems  of  Life  and  Mtnd,  By  Georgo  Henry  Lewes.  First 

Series:  The  Foundations  of  a  Cre^.  Vol.  II.  D>ndon: 

Triibnor  and  Co. 

[First  Notice.l 

In  the  history  of  thought,  no  less  than  in  that  of  in¬ 
dividual  and  social  life,  time  brings  about  strange 
reverses  and  unlooked-for  revenges.  For  long  dreary 
ages  Science  was  the  captive  of  Metaphysics,  held  back 
by  the  rude  grasp  of  her  tyrannic  mistress  from  free 
progress  towards  the  untroubled  light  of  day,  and 
forced  to  grope  for  a  few  stray  and  dim  rays  within  the 
narrow  chamber  where  this  weird  spirit  chose  to  abide. 
Now  we  may  see  the  whilom  slave,  self-freed  and  strong 
in  self-acquired  strength,  taking  captive  in  turn  the 
debilitated  tyrant,  and  forcing  her  to  seek  a  vigorous 
rejuvenescence  by  ample  exercise  in  the  clear  sunlit  air. 
In  other  words,  whereas  of  old  Science  was  but  a  branch 
of  Metaphysics,  ruled  alike  by  its  premisses  and  by  its 
method,  it  has  now  reached  a  complete  independence  of  aim, 
and  has  so  far  proved  the  validity  and  fertility  of  its 
method  that  it  can  venture  unchallenged  to  carry  it  into 
the  field  of  metaphysical  discussion  itself. 

The  two  volumes  which  Mr.  Lewes  has  recently  given 
to  the  philosophic  world  constitute  an  important  step  in 
this  reduction  of  metaphysical  problems  to  a  strictly 
scientific  treatment.  The  writer  plainly  sees  that  many 
of  the  questions  raised  in  metaphysical  treatises  are  not 
idle,  but  point  to  problems  which  are,  or  may  be  later, 
answered  by  just  those  processes  of  strict  definition  of 
terras,  separation  of  fact  from  inference,  and  verification 
of  ideal  conclusion  by  an  appeal  to  immediate  reality, 
which  have  proved  so  fruitful  in  the  hands  of  scientific 
inquirers.  In  this  way  Mr.  Lewes  has  reached  a  point 
considerably  removed  from  that  taken  up  by  his  great 
teacher  Auguste  Corate.  Comte  found  no  place  in  his 
system  of  knowledge  for  an  examination  of  metaphysical 
notions.  Such  topics  as  the  nature  of  being,  the 
principle  of  certitude,  and  the  final  significance  of 
the  antithesis  subject  and  object,  were  either  rejected 
as  idle  puzzles,  or  quietly  assumed  to  be  self-evident, 
and  in  no  need  of  elucidation  and  determination. 
Mr.  Lewes,  while  carefully  excluding  those  elements  of 
metaphysical  speculation  which  obviously  transcend  the 
limits  of  scientific  inquiry,  has  thought  too  long  and 
too  profoundly  respecting  metaphysical  problems  to 
ignore  the  ingredient  of  legitimate  inquiry  which  they 
contain.  The  factor  which  is  insoluble  by  recognised 
scientific  methods  ho  happily  terms  the  meterapirical, 
reserving  the  name  metaphysical  for  the  proper  attain¬ 
able  end  of  such  investigations.  The  writer  has  two 
main  qualifications  for  this  great  task  of  constructing  a 
mctaphysic  on  an  empirical  basis  ;  a  wide  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  speculative  literature  of  different 
ages  and  nations,  and  as  thorough  a  familiarity  with  the 
methods  and  results  of  modern  scientific  research.  The 
first  enables  him  to  seize  and  appropriate  the  intelligible 
metaphysical  questions  which  are  necessarily  involved 
in  every  complete  theory  of  cognition  and  of  objective 
existence.  In  a  few  instances  only  may  one  observe 
that  this  same  familiarity  has  exercised  an  undue  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  writer’s  mind,  disposing  him  to  see 
distinctions  which  exist  only  in  the  nomenclature 
of  ontologists,  and  to  adopt  modes  of  expression 
rather  too  readily  without  submitting  them  to 
a  preliminary  examination.  As  a  single  example 
of  this  not  wholly  unamiable  weakness  we  may  name  the 
terms  identity,  identify,  &c.,  which,  employed  as  they 
frequently  are  in  the  technical  sense  which  German 
metaphysicians  have  discovered  for  them,  render  some 
of  the  reasonings  of  the  volume  difficult  and  obscure. 
Quite  as  important  in  its  influence  on  his  lino  of  specu¬ 
lation  is  the  author’s  severe  and  ample  scientific  train¬ 
ing.  Thus,  for  example,  by  recognising  the  large  region 
of  extra-sensible,  and,  in  part,  hypothetical  existence 
with  which  present  physical  science  has  to  do,  Mr.  Lewes 
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is  enabled  to  enlarge  and  render  more  exact  the  empiri¬ 
cal  theory  of  knowledge.  The  distinction  between  the 
“extra-sensible”  and  the  “ snpra-sensible,”  on  which 
Mr.  Lewes  lays  so  great  a  stress,  is  a  highly  valuable 
element  in  the  writer’s  theory.  Another  illustration  of 
the  beneficial  influence  of  the  author’s  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  on  his  philosophical  construction  may  bo  found  in 
his  consistent  biological  conception  of  mind  and  its 
functions.  This  will  no  doubt  appear  far  more  conspicu¬ 
ously  in  the  succeeding  volumes  which  directly  address 
themselves  to  the  phenomena  of  life  and  mind.  In  the 
volumes  already  issued  it  betrays  itself,  most  clearly 
perhaps  in  the  conception  of  thought,  as  a  complex  and 
subtle  product  of  sensibility,  brought  about  by  processes 
of  grouping  individual  and  racial. 

This  proposition,  that  thought  arises  from  feelings, 
and  not  vice  versd^  as  the  Hegelians  say,  is  the  foundation 
of  Mr.  Lewes’s  empirical  system.  Experience  is  not  a 
complex  product  of  thought  acting  according  to  its 
inherent  necessities.  It  presents  itself  in  its  simplest 
forms  as  vague,  indistinguishable  feeling,  the  nascent 
consciousness  which  accompanies  the  most  rudimentary 
nervous  tremors.  Feeling  slowly  falls  into  well-distin¬ 
guished  orders,  having  certain  relations  of  priority, 
co-existence,  &c.,  through  processes  of  grouping,  every 
new  progress  towards  definiteness  of  nervous  struc¬ 
ture  entailing  a  progress  tow'ards  definiteness  and 
fixity  of  connection  in  the  correlated  feelings.  To 
postulate  an  entity,  reason  as  the  fountain  of  categories 
or  schemata  through  wdiich  the  phenomena  of  feeling 
have  to  bo  viewed,  is  wholly  gratuitous.  We  speak  of 
the  mind’s  pow'ers  of  discriminating,  comparing,  intui¬ 
ting,  but  in  reality  all  that  wo  can  observe  is  a  slow 
evolution  of  feeling,  taking  greater  distinctness  of  form 
and  fixity  of  relation  by  help  of  that  peculiar  grouping  or 
mechanism  of  feeling  which  wo  call  voluntary  attention. 
Thought,  w’hich  deals  Avith  the  abstract  and  works  by 
means  of  symbols,  is  the  elaborate  product  of  feeling, 
and  is  only  significant  when  its  utterances  are  reducible 
to  terms  of  feeling.  Hence  the  supreme  value  of  verifi¬ 
cation,  the  reduction  of  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  of 
the  hypothetical  to  the  immediately  real,  in  science  and 
philosophy  alike. 

Such  is  the  central  idea  of  Mr.  Lewes’s  theory,  and 
the  volume  before  us  proceeds.to  trace  its  several  aspects 
and  their  logical  consequences.  Having  discussed  in 
the  first  volume  the  Limits  of  Knowledge,  the  author 
now  passes  to  the  Principles  of  Certitude  as  the  second 
problem  in  his  Foundation  of  a  Creed.  Having 
ointed  out  the  boundary-line  beyond  which  human 
nowledgo  cannot  pass,  ho  now  examines  the  grounds 
of  assurance  within  this  line.  Mr.  Lewes  puts  aside 
the  old  sceptical  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  mere  sen¬ 
sible  appearance,  by  saying  that  the  real  thing  is  our 
feelings,  which  are  objective  as  the  Felt,  subjective  as 
the  Feeling  (p.  43).  In  other  words,  the  writer  main¬ 
tains  that  independent  entity  out  of  all  relation  to  sen¬ 
tient  consciousness  is  a  fiction,  and  that  what  wo  mean 
by  objective  reality  is  only  the  “  otherness,”  that  is  to 
say,  an  abstract  aspect  of  feeling  itself.  On  this  point 
tho  writer’s  vioAvs  do  not  appear  to  differ  materially 
fi'om  those  of  Mr.  Mill  and  Professor  Bain,  for  though 
ho  is  not  prepared  to  deny  tho  existence  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  w’orld,  ho  clearly  teaches  that  avo  cannot  affirm  its 
existence.  Tho  full  significance  of  this  objective  side — 
the  Jenseits,  to  uso  a  Teutonism — of  feeling  and  its 
nsychological  genesis  Avill,  we  hope,  bo  fully  discussed 
by  Mr.  Lcaa'cs  in  alater  A^olume.  It  follows  from  this  view 
that  all  feeling,  oven  a  delusive  subjective  sensation,  is 
real,  and  fitted  to  become  tho  basis  of  a  proposition. 
Error  arises  from  tho  interpretations  of  feeling,  as, 
for  example,  from  assigning  to  a  purely  subjective 
feeling  an  objective  side. 

In  connection  Avith  tho  subject  of  truth  or  certitude, 
Mr.  Lewes  inA^cstigates  the  main  distinctions  of  logic, 
going  through  the  questions  of  judgment,  syllogism, 
and  induction.  His  own  Auews,  together  with  his  criti¬ 
cisms  on  the  theories  of  previous  writers,  are  nearly 
always  fresh  and  stimulating.  Ho  finds,  as  the  under- 
lying  axiom  of  all  reasoning,  the  principle  of  equiva¬ 


lence,  which  is  nowhere  very  fully  defined,  but  is  said 
to  imply  the  equivalence  of  import  in  the  terms  of  a 
proposition,  or  the  equivalence  of  the  signs  and  the 
things  signified  (p.  74).  This  principle  is  regarded  by 
Mr.  Lewes  as  including  the  celebrated  principles  of 
identity,  contradiction,  and  tho  sufficient  reason.  It  is 
also  spoken  of  as  the  positive  statement  of  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer’s  Universal  Postulate.  We  confess  that  we  do  not 
easily  follow  the  author  in  his  exposition  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  In  so  far  as  it  is  said  that  all  truth  is  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  an  equivalence  between  signs  and  things  si^- 
fied,  the  statement  is  suflBciently  obvious,  and  strikes 
one  as  a  rather  circuitous  mode  of  defining  tho  import 
of  propositions.  On  the  other  hand,  to  affirm  that  every 
formulated  truth  expresses  the  equivalence  of  the  terms, 
that  is,  of  the  subject  and  the  predicate,  seems  to 
be  an  erroneous  view  of  the  matter,  unless  we  ascribe  to 
the  word  “  equivalent  ”  a  wholly  new  signification.  So 
far  as  we  understand  Mr.  Lewes,  his  conception  of  a 
truth  being  an  equation  really  flows  from  his  peculiar 
view  of  causation,  to  which  Ave  shall  have  to  return  in 
another  chapter.  In  criticising  Mr.  Bain’s  *  Logical  * 
Postulates’  (p.  96,  seq.),  he  defines  the  principle  of 
Nature’s  uniformity  as  “  the  assertion  of  identity  under 
identical  conditions.”  “  Whatever  is  is  and  ivill  he,  so 
long  as  the  conditions  are  unchanged  ;  and  this  is  not  an 
assumption,  but  an  identical  proposition  ”  (p.  99). 
Here  Mr.  Lewes  appears  suddenly  to  have  abandoned 
his  empirical  basis,  and  to  have  had  resort  to  a  self- 
evident  intuition  of  reason  as  the  final  basis  of  certain 
knowledge.  The  essence  of  empiricism  is  to  regard  all 
reasoning  ns  fallible  inference  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  from  cases  observed  to  cases  unobserved,  and 
to  estimate  tho  certainty  of  a  general  truth  by  the  range 
of  actually  observed  cases  on  Avhich  it  rests.  On  Mr. 
Lewes’s  view,  on  the  contrary,  the  certainty  arises  not 
from  tho  extent  of  observed  experience,  but  from  an 
intuition  of  equivalence.  According  to  him,  a  general 
proposition  adds  nothing  to  a  particular.  Distinctions 
of  time  are  irrelevant  in  logic,  and  a  relation  of  whose 
presence  we  are  certain  now  is  ipso  facto  intuited  to  be 
universal  and  necessary.  How  is  this  ?  Because,  says 
our  author,  every  significant  proposition  is,  in  its  last 
analysis,  the  affirmation  of  a  causal  relation,  of  the 
inclusion  of  the  thing  predicated  in  the  sum  of  condi¬ 
tions  named  in  the  subject,  or  of  the  equivalence  of  the 
two.  This  being  an  identical  proposition  in  any  given 
case,  its  extension  to  any  new  case  is  also  an  identical 
proposition.  The  value  of  this  whole  theory  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  reasoning  will  clearly  be  determined  by  that 
of  the  causal  theory  on  which  it  rests,  and  to  this  point 
we  shall  have  to  revert  in  another  article. 


MR.  MILL’S  DISSERTATIONS  AND 
DISCUSSIONS. 

Dissertations  and  Discussions.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  In  Four 
Volumes.  Vol.  IV.  London :  Longmans. 

A  glance  through  the  Table  of  Contents  of  this  volume 
shows  what  no  reader  of  Mr.  Mill’s  works  needs  to 
learn — tho  wide  discursiveness  of  his  mind,  and  the  rare 
breadth  of  his  intellectual  interests.  Two  articles,  one 
on  Berkeley,  the  other  a  review  of  Grote’s  ‘  Aristotle,* 
take  us  into  the  region  of  metaphysics,  and  remind  us 
of  the  trenchant  vigour  displayed  in  the  ‘  Examination 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Philosophy.’  His  review  of 
Taine’s  book,  ‘  De  I’lntelligence,’  introduces  us  to  the 
more  concrete  region  of  mental  philosophy,  where  both 
he  and  his  father  have  earned  laurels.  The  other  con¬ 
tributions  included  in  the  present  volume  deal  with 
some  of  the  higher  questions  of  politics,  “  Treaty  Obliga¬ 
tions  ”  and  “  Endowments,”  while  the  remaining  treat  of 
the  two  social  economic  questions  that  Mr.  Mill  has  done 
so  much  to  make  his  own — Labour  and  the  Land.  All  the 
papers  have  been  printed  before,  although  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  them,  written  for  the  Land  Tenure  Reform 
Association,  may  be  new  to  the  general  reader. 

The  first  paper  on  the  list  is  remarkable  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  one  of  the  best  features  of  Mr.  Mill’s  mind. 
By  those  who  think  every  proposition  extreme,  merely 
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should  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  general  law  of  the  countrj. 
No  good  reason  can  be  given  for  subjecting  them  to  special  restric* 
tion  on  account  of  the  occasion  which  gives  rise  to  them,  or  to  any 
legal  restraint  at  all  beyond  that  whi^  public  decency,  or  the  safety 
of  the  public  peace,  may  prescribe  as  a  matter  of  police  regulation. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  includes  a  review  of 
Professor  Cliffe  Leslie’s  book  on  ‘  Land  Systems,  and 
Industrial  Economy  of  Ireland,  England,  and  Conti¬ 
nental  Countries,’  and  several  Papers  on  Land  Tenure, 
written  for  the  Land  Tenure  Reform  Association,  and 
two  of  which  have  already  been  published  in  the  columns 
of  this  Journal.  Professor  Leslie,  in  a  passage  quoted  by 
Mr.  Mill,  very  accurately  described  (he  wrote  before  the 
first  Land  Act  was  passed)  the  different  position  of  the 
Land  Question  in  England  and  Ireland.* 

The  Irish  land  question  is  of  more  importance  politically  than 
the  English  for  the  hour,  but  it  is  not  so  economically  even  for  the 
hour ;  and  it  is  so  politically  for  the  hour  only.  Economically,  the 
emergency  is  much  greater  at  this  moment  in  this  than  in  the  other 
island ;  the  main  land  question  here  relates  to  a  poorer  class  than 
even  the  Irish  tenantry,  and  there  is  a  much  greater  amount  of 
material  misery  and  actual  destitution  in  England,  traceable  mainly 
to  its  own  land  system,  though  aggravated  by  that  of  Ireland  and 
the  consequent  immigration  of  poverty. 

This  is  a  fair  statement  as  regards  England  and 
Ireland :  the  author  might  have  added  that  in  Scotland 
the  burden  of  an  evil  system  falls  on  somewhat  different 
shoulders.  In  Scotland  the  burden  falls  neither  on  the 
labourer  nor  on  the  small  tenants,  but  on  a  class  of 
capitalist  farmers.  The  Scotch  farmer  is  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone  ;  between  high 
rents  and  high  wages  he  has  a  hard  fight  for  existence. 
For  that  reason  Scotch  farmers  have  shown  much  more 
political  independence  than  the  English  farmers ;  but 
this  is  a  merit  they  will  not  long  possess  if  the  emi¬ 
gration  of  labourers  continues.  The  scarcity  of  labour 
in  England  will  force  on  the  attention  of  the  English 
farmers  the  same  problem  that  has  agitated  some  of  the 
Scotch  counties.  The  probability  is  that  the  Land 
Question,  as  it  has  been  called,  will  be  forced  on  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  from  a  different  quarter  than 
was  anticipated  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  ;  and  that  the 
practical  farmer  rather  than  the  theoretical  reformer 
will  shape  the  Land  Laws  of  the  future. 

The  theory  of  Land  Tenure  reform  was  carried  to  the 
highest  perfection  by  Mr.  Mill.  Although  the  leading 
principles  enounced  by  him  were  not  new,  may  indeed 
be  called  the  heritage  of  the  best  thinkers  and  writers  on 


because  it  is  new  to  them,  and  likely  to  have  far-reach¬ 
ing  consequences,  Mr.  Mill  has  often  been  described  as 
the  embodiment  of  a  remorseless  logic,  that  never  ac* 
commodated  itself  to  the  limits  placed  by  circumstances 
to  the  application  of  abstract  dogmas.  It  has  been  a 
favourite  device  of  Mr.  Mill’s  critics  to  accuse  him  of 
carrying  out  his  theories  by  riding  roughshod  over  all 
opposing  considerations.  The  paper  on  “  Endow¬ 
ments  ”  is  a  happy  example  of  the  virtue  that  Mr.  Mill 
has  been  accused  of  neglecting.  His  earlier  discussions 
on  Endowments  had  much  to  do  with  the  healthier 
state  of  public  opinion  that  has  made  any  reform  of 
endowed  institutions  possible.  But  while  his  onslaught 
on  the  superstitions  veneration  of  the  ancient  founders 
was  fierce  and  unsparing,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
really  valuable  work  that  “  founders  ”  are  capable  of 
doing.  Accordingly  he  showed  that  he  could  appre¬ 
ciate  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  when  he  found  a 
doctrine  broached  that  all  endowments  were  pernicious, 
or  that  we  ought,  “  while  permitting  the  free  exercise 
of  testamentary  rights  as  between  persons  and  persons^ 
to  make  it  illegal  to  devote  any  money  to  public  objects 
except  through  the  agency  of  some  recognised  body, 
which  is  amenable  to  public  control.”  Against  this  view 
Mr.  Mill  urges  the  pertinent  question — 

If  it  is  right  that  people  should  be  suffered  to  employ  what  is 
lawfully  their  own  in  acts  of  beneficence  to  individuals  taking  effect 
after  their  death,  why  not  to  the  public  ?  There  is  good  reason 
against  allowing  them  to  do  this  in  favour  of  an  unborn  individual 
whom  they  cannot  know,  or  a  public  purpose  beyond  the  probable 
limits  of  human  foresight.  But  within  those  limits,  the  more  scope 
that  is  given  to  the  varieties  of  human  individuality,  the  better. 
Since  trial  alone  can  decide  whether  any  particular  experiment  is 
successful,  latitude  should  be  given  for  carrying  on  the  experiment 
until  the  trial  is  complete.  For  the  length  of  time,  therefore,  which 
individual  foresight  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  cover,  and  during 
which  circumstances  are  not  likely  to  have  so  totally  changed  as  to 
make  the  effect  of  the  gift  entirely  different  from  what  the  giver 
intended,  there  is  an  obvious  propriety  in  abiding  by  his  disposi¬ 
tions. 

Within  the  limit  allowed,  “nothing  ought  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  warrant  for  setting  the  donor’s  dispositions 
prematurely  aside,  but  that  to  permit  their  execution 
would  be  a  clear  and  positive  public  mischief.”  Along 
with  this  well-balanced  judgment  may  be  taken  some 
observations  on  a  question  at  present  likely  to  give  rise 
to  a  good  deal  of  discussion. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  ought  to  be  legally  interdicted  to 
workmen  in  combination,' except  what  would  be  criminal  if  done  by 
any  of  them  individually,  viz.,  physical  violence  or  molestation, 
defamation  of  character,  injury  to  property,  or  threats  of  any  of 
these  evils.  We  hear  much  invective  against  Trades’  Unions  on 
the  score  of  being  infringements  of  the  liberty  of  those  working 
men  on  whom  a  kind  of  social  compulsion  is  exercised  to  induce 
them  to  join  a  Union,  or  to  take  part  in  a  strike.  I  ligree  with  Mr. 
Thornton  in  attaching  no  importance  whatever  to  this  charge.  An 
infringement  of  people’s  liberty  it  undoubtedly  is,  when  they  are 
induced,  by  dread  of  other  people’s  reproaches,  to  do  anything 
which  they  are  not  legally  bound  to  do ;  but  I  do  not  suppose  it 
will  bo  maintained  that  disapprobation  never  ought  to  be  expressed 
except  of  things  which  are  offences  by  law.  As  soon  as  it  is 
acknowledged  that  there  are  lawful,  and  even  useful,  purposes  to 
be  fulfilled  by  Trades’  Unions,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  members 
of  Unions  may  reasonably  feel  a  genuine  moral  disapprobation  of 
those  who  profit  by  the  higher  wages  or  other  advantages  that  the 
Unions  procure  for  non-Unionists  as  well  as  for  their  own  members, 
but  refuse  to  take  their  share  of  the  payments,  and  submit  to  the 
restrictions,  by  which  those  advantages  are  obtained.  It  is  vain  to 
say  that  if  a  strike  is  really  for  the  good  of  the  workmen,  the  whole 
body  will  join  in  it  from  a  mere  sense  of  the  common  interest. 
There  is  always  a  considerable  number  who  will  hope  to  share  the 
benefit  without  submitting  to  the  sacrifices ;  and  to  say  that  these 
are  not  to  have  brought  l^fore  them,  in  an  impressive  manner,  what 
their  fellow- workmen  think  of  their  conduct,  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  social  pressure  ought  not  to  bo  put  upon  anyone  to  consider 
the  interests  of  others  as  well  as  his  own.  All  that  legislation  is 
concerned  with  is,  that  the  pressure  shall  stop  at  the  expression  of 
feeling,  and  the  withholding  of  such  good  o^?8  as  may  properly 
d«‘pend  upon  feeling,  and  shall  not  extend  to  an  infringement,  or  a 
threat  of  infringement,  of  any  of  the  rights  which  the  law  guarantees 
to  all — security  of  person  and  property  against  violation,  and  of 
reputation  against  calumny.  There  are  few  cases  in  which  the 
application  of  this  distinction  can  give  rise  to  any  doubt.  What  is 
called  picketing  is  just  on  the  border  which  separates  the  two 
regions ;  but  the  sole  difficulty  in  that  case  is  one  of  fact  and  evi¬ 
dence — to  ascertain  whether  the  language  or  gestures  used 
implied  a  threat  of  any  such  treatment  as,  between  individual  and 
individual,  would  be  contrary  to  law.  Hooting,  and  offensive 
language,  are  points  on  which  a  question  may  be  raised ;  but  these 


be  called  the  heritage  of  the  best  thinkers  and  writers 
moral  philosophy  or  politics,  yet  it  may  be  said  of  him 
that  he  gave  a  keenness  of  edge  and  weight  to  the 
arguments  that  made  them  a  real  force  in  politics.  Mr. 
Mill’s  theory  is  well  known.  It  justifies  the  right  of 
private  property  in  movables  by  the  obvious  considera¬ 
tion  that  without  the  recognition  of  individual  property 
no  movable  would  be  made,  or  vastly  fewer  than  are. 
In  the  same  way  he  recognises  a  moral  right  to  the 
private  ownership  of  land,  so  far  as  the  same  justification 
applies,  but 

when  we  know  the  reason  of  a  thing,  we  know  what  ought  to  be 
its  limits.  The  limits  of  the  reason  ought  to  be  the  limits  of  the 
thing.  The  thing  itself  should  stop  where  the  reason  stops.  The 
land  not  having  been  made  by  the  owner,  nor  by  anyone  to  whose 
rights  he  has  succeeded;  and  the  justification  of  private  ownership 
of  land  being  the  interest  it  gives  to  the  owner  in  the  good  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  land ;  the  rights  of  the  owner  ought  not  to  be  stretched 
further  than  this  purpose  requires.  No  rights  to  the  land  should  be 
recognised  which  do  not  act  as  a  motive  to  the  person  who  has 
power  over  it,  to  make  it  as  productive,  or  otherwise  as  useful  to 
mankind,  as  possible.  Anything  beyond  this  exceeds  the  reason  of 
the  case,  aud  is  an  injustice  to  the  remainder  of  the  community. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  landed  property,  as  it  exists  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  conforms  to  this  condition.  The  legal  rights  of  the  land¬ 
lord  much  exceed  what  is  necessary  to  afford  a  motive  to  improve¬ 
ment.  They  do  worse ;  they  tend,  in  many  ways,  to  obstruct,  aud 
do  really  obstruct,  improvement. 

For  one  thing,  thelandlonl  has  the  right,  which  he  often  exercises, 
of  keeping  the  land  not  only  unimproved,  but  uncultivat<  d,  in  order 
to  maintain  an  inordinate  quantity  of  wild  animals  for  what  he  calls 
sport.  This  right,  at  all  events,  cannot  be  defended  as  a  means  of 
promoting  improvement. 

Again,  if  the  purpose  in  allowing  private  ownership  of  the  land 
were  to  provide  the  strongest  possible  motive  to  its  good  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  ownership  would  be  vested  in  the  actual  cultivator.  But 
in  England  almost  all  the  land  of  the  country  is  cultivated  by 
tenant  farmers,  who  not  only  are  not  the  proprietors,  but,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  have  not  even  a  lease,  but  may  be  dispossessed  at 
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should  govern  the  country  to  be  decided  by  the  vote  of 
the  Syrians  themselves  ?  “  If  Syria/’  says  Mrs.  Burton 
— and  she  here  but  expresses  the  opinion  of  everyone 
acquainted  with  the  country — 

If  Syria  could  choose  her  own  master,  the  Maronites  [200,000 
Catholics  of  the  Lebanon]  would  prefer  France,  and  the  Greek 
Orthodox  [about  150,00(>]  Kussia ;  but  all  the  rest  [that  is  to  say, 
all  the  Mohammedans— and  especially  the  noblest  race  of  the  whole 
country,  the  Druzes — all  the  Christians,  save  the  Maronites  and 
Greek  Orthodox,  and  all  the  Jews]  would  wish  for  England. 

And  there  is  evident  reason  for  this  preference  in  British 
Protestantism,  which  is  far  more  in  accord  with  the 
Islamism  of  the  majority  of  the  population  than  either 
French  Romanism  or  Russian  Orthodoxy. 

In  the  meantime  we,  of  course,  do  nothing  to 
strengthen,  or  rather — as  would  appear  from  Mrs. 
Burton’s  book — everything  we  well  can  to  diminish 
these  favourable  feelings  towards  us.  Russia,  on  her 
part,  is  buying  up  land,  building  palaces  and  convents 
which  may  easily  be  turned  into  forts,  and  making  the 
very  most  of  her  handful  of  adherents ;  and  this  but 
as  an  extension  of  that  supremacy  which  she  has  already 
established  in  Persia.  But  that  another  European 
Power  than  ourselves  should  rule  from  the  Syrian 
seacoast  to  the  Aft'ghan  mountains,  and  so  command 
the  Euphrates  Valley  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  is,  of  course, 
of  no  consequence  to  India  or  to  us. 

Mrs.  Burton’s  second  volume  gives,  as  wo  have  said, 
an  account  of  her  pilgrimage,  or  “  Haj,”  to  Jerusalem. 
An  account  of  such  a  pilgrimage,  and  as  a  believer, 
is  no  doubt  rightly  included  in  a  work  on  the  “  inner 
life  ”  of  Syria.  But,  considering  our  century,  very  curious 
certainly  is  the  “  inner  life  ”  that  is  here  presented  to  us. 
“  It  grates  upon  my  heart,”  says  Mrs.  Burton,  referring 
to  “  science  and  excavation,” 

to  hear  such  asseverations  as  these :  Emmaus !  oh,  Emmans 
changes  its  site  every  year,”  “  That  the  Sepulchre !  how  absurd  to 
suppose  the  Sepulchre  could  be  so  near  to  Calvary  !  ”  And  no  one 
doubts  the  sites  except  the  English.  1  have  seen  every  kind  of 
Christian  kneeling  at  our  Saviour’s  tomb,  except  my  countrymen, 
and  they  remain  outside  in  the  church,  gazing  at  the  chapel  which 
encloses  it,  and  staring  at  the  people  kneeling  three  times  as  they 
approach  it,  as  if  they  were  watching  some  wild  Hindoo  practice,  or 
the  Da’asoh  at  Cairo. 

Our  readers,  however,  will  probably  think  this  rather 
creditable  than  otherwise  to  the  philosophy  of  their 
countrymen,  the  compatriots  of  Bacon,  of  Shakspeare, 
and  of  Newton. 

At  the  ”  Wailing-placo  of  the  Jews  ”  Mrs.  Burton 
sat  for  an  hour  with  her  head  buried  in  her  hands,  and  thought  a  long 
think.  How,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  God  promised  him 
a  Ileparatnr.  .  .  .  If  Jesus  had  chosen,  the  Jews  would  have  knelt 
down  and  w'orshippetl  him  ;  but  He  did  not  ask  it;  it  was  so  to  be, 
and  ho  chose  that  it  should  be  so.  He  was  persecuted  before  He 
came  upon  earth,  for  Adam  was  a  son  of  God ;  David  was  a  son  of 
Adam  ;  and  Jesus  was  a  son  of  David. 

Thus,  as  she  says,  “  she  thought  out  the  great  fact 
that  there  has  lieen  but  one  religion  from  Adam  till 
now.”  Is  it  not,  indeed,  curions  that  an  “  inner  life  ”  that 
revolves  about  such  a  theory  of  History  ns  this  can  still 
sustain  itself  in  this  nineteenth  century  ?  But  in  a  sen¬ 
tence  or  two  further  on,  there  is  a  fine  though  uncon¬ 
scious  commentary  on  the  beliefs  that  are,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  lunipant  about  the  Holy  Sepulchre : — 

I  am  told  [wiys  Mrs.  Burton]  that  although  all  the  numerous 
Christian  sects  hate  ono  another  and  fight  amongst  themselves  (to 
the  intense  amusement  of  the  Moslems,  who,  on  great  file  days  flog 
them  into  order  in  and  out  of  church,  like  a  pack  of  hounds),  if  an 
unhappy  Jew  w  ere  to  cross  the  enclosure  of  the  Sepulchre  during  Holy 
Week,  they  would  all  for  once  unite  and  tear  him  to  pieces  on  the 
spot.  These  things  sound  curiously  in  Europe ;  h.re  they  seem 
mtural. 

Shade  of  Gibbon,  surely  you  will  confess  yourself  here 
outdone  in  sarcastic  irony  ! 

But  besides  detailing  for  us  ‘‘long  thinks,”  Mrs.  Burton 
admits  us  to  the  privacy  of  “  long  dreams.” 

I  climbed  up  to  a  largo  cave,  somewhat  to  the  left,  and  above  that 
of  Jeremiah’s,  whence  1  could  look  down  upon  Jerusalem.  And 
here,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  fasting,  and  over-excitement,  I  laydown 
with  my  head  upon  a  stone,  and  slept  a  long  sleep  of  two  hours, 
during  which  I  drejimt  a  wonderful  dream — perhaps  I  ought  not  to 
detail  it,  but  an  inner  voice  bids  me  do  so — a  long  vivid  dream, 
which  I  committed  to  paper ;  its  details  in  full  would  occupy  a 
volume,  and  I  will  give  but  a  resumi  of  the  principal  scene. 


six  months’  notice.  If  those  lands  are  well  cultivated,  it  cannot  be 
in  consequence  of  the  rights  of  the  landlord.  If  those  rights  have 
any  effect  at  all  on  ciiltivation,  it  must  be  to  make  it  bad,  not  good. 
If  farmers  with  such  a  tenure  cultivate  well,  it  is  a  proof  that 
property  in  land  is  not  necessary  for  good  cultivation. 


LIFE  IN  SYRIA. 

The  Inner  Life  of  Syria^  Paleetine,  and  the  Holy  Land.  From 
My  Private  Journal.  By  Isabel  Burton.  With  Maps, 
Photographs,  and  Coloured  Plates.  In  Two  Volumes. 
London :  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  1875. 

We  have  to  welcome  a  highly  interesting  and  in- 
Btrnctive  work  in  Mrs.  Barton’s  ‘  Inner  Life  of  Syria,* 
thongh  with  a  strange  tautology  she  adds  ‘  Palestine, 
and  the  Holy  Land,*  as  if  Palestine  were  not  but  a  part 
of  Syria,  and  the  Holy  Land  but  a  synonym  of 
Palestine.  The  first  volume  is  mainly  a  description  of 
life  in  Damascus,  the  adjoining  Lebanon,  and  Desert ; 
the  second,  an  account  of  Mrs.  Burton’s  pilgrimage  as 
a  Romanist  to  the  holy  places  of  Palestine ;  and  both, 
a  defence  and  glorification  of  her  husband — the  great 
traveller,  and,  as  she  thinks,  most  ill-used  of  officials — 
Captain  Richard  Burton,  late  Consul  at  Damascus.  Our 
notice  of  her  work  will  touch  successively  on  each  of 
these  three  features  of  it. 

Wo  have  very  graphic  descriptions  of  a  day’s  shopping 
in  the  bazaar,  a  reception  day,  a  hammam,  an 
evening  at  a  harim,  Moslem  and  Druze  weddings,  &c. 
But  for  these  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
ton’s  book  itself.  To  give  any  ono  of  them  at  full 
length  wo  have  not  space,  and  to  condense  and  so  spoil 
them  we  have  not  heart.  We  will  rather  cull  a  few 
facts  as  to  the  population  of  Syria  which,  in  view  of 
another  imminent  move  towards  the  solution  of  the 
Eastern  Question,  our  readers  will,  we  trust,  find  more 
interesting  as  well  as  more  instructive  than  a  neces¬ 
sarily  curtailed  description  of  domestic  manners. 

In  reference,  then,  either  to  action  or  inaction  with 
respect  to  Syria,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  such 
facts  as  the  following,  variously  illustrated  as  they  are 
in  Mrs.  Burton’s  volumes.  There  is  no  sucli  thing  as 
a  Syrian  nation.  One’s  nationality  in  Syria  is  one’s 
religion,  or  rather  one’s  sect.  For  the  two  millions  of 
the  population  are  divided  not  only  by’’  three  religions — 
Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islamism — but  each  religion 
is  broken  up  into  various  sects,  and  each  sect  is  filled 
with  hatred  to  every  other,  and  especially  to  those 
nearest  akin. 

The  Sunnites  (orthodox  Moslems)  excommunicate  the  Shi’aahs 
(heterodox  Moslems),  and  both  hate  the  Druzes ;  all  detest  the 
Ansariyyehs  (also  called  Nusayri) ;  the  Maronites  (Christians)  do 
not  love  anyl>ody  but  themselves,  and  are  duly  abhorred  by  all ;  the 
Greek  Ortluxiox  abominate  the  Greek  Catholics  and  the  Latins ;  all 
despise  the  Jews. 

Nor  is  the  diversity  of  race  less  than  that  of  religion. 
The  Palestine  ^Moslems,  considered  by  Dr.  Thomson  to 
have  come  from  Egypt,  and  by  Captain  Burton  to  have 
been  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  East,  are  pro¬ 
bably  of  predominantly  Semitic  blood.  The  Christian 
Maronites  and  ^Mohammedan  Ansariyyeh  claim  to  bo 
descended  from  the  ancient  Syrians  or  Canaanites,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Lebanon  are  indeed,  not  impro¬ 
bably”,  offshoots  from  the  original  Phcenician  owners. 
The  heterodox  or  Shi’aah  ^letawalis  are  emigrants  from 
Persia;  and  the  Druzes,  likewise  Shiites,  ai’o  Arabs 
from  the  eastern  confines  of  Syria.  Turkish  is  the 
official,  and  Arabic  the  popular  language ;  though 
Persian,  Hindustani,  and  Greek  are  also  common  ;  and 
English,  French,  Italian,  German,  and  Spanish  are 
imported  by  the  foreign  Consulates. 

In  this  diversity”  of  language,  of  race,  and  of  religion 
— and  above  all,  in  the  mutual  hate  that  animates  the 
innumerable  sects — we  cannot  but  recognise  the  neces¬ 
sary  conditions  of  foreign  domination,  if  there  is  to  bo 
any  social  order  at  all.  That  all  the  native  races  hate 
their  present  foreign  rnlors,  the  Turks,  need  hardly  be 
said,  so  shameful  is  their  misgovemment.  How,  then, 
lie  the  sympathies  of  the  different  native  races  to  the 
European  I’owers,  and  which  of  these  would  have  the 
.most  powerful  support,  were  the  question  as  to  who 
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graphical  interest  of  Mrs.  Burton’s  work ;  and  finally 
commend  heartily  to  our  readers  her  account  of  *  The 
Inner  Life  of  Syria.’ 


This  resume  fills  more  than  fifty  closely  printed  pages. 
We  commend  it  to  benevolent  readers,  but  not  to 
malicious  critics.  How  the  story  of  this  dream  connects 
itself  with  the  subject  of  the  work — the  inner  life  of 
Syria — we  do  not  quite  see,  unless  we  are  to  read  it  as 
an  example  of  the  sort  of  visionary  fancy  that  Syrian 
beliefs  engender.  We  shall  only  remark  on  it  that  the 
eulogy  of  the  Priest  (pp.  155-160),  pronounced  by  Mrs. 
Burton’s  “  Good  Angel,”  is  as  fine  an  antidote  as  could 
be  desired  to  the  poison  of  her  Romanism. 

The  third  great  feature  of  Mrs.  Burton’s  book  is,  as 
we  have  said,  its  defence  and  glorification  of  her 
husband,  the  great  traveller  and  Orientalist.  Her 
grievance  is  his  recall  from  the  Consulship  of  Damascus, 
and  generally,  that  he  has  been  by  no  means  made  so 
much  of  as  he  deserves  to  be.  We  are  disposed 
cordially  to  agree  with  her,  and  to  think  that  it  is  even 
more  the  country’s  loss  than  Captain  Burton’s  that  he 
does  not  occupy  some  influential  Eastern  post,  consular 
or  diplomatic. 

“  After  my  husband’s  departure,”  says  Mrs.  Burton, 
“  it  struck  me  that  the  only  duty  he  had  left  undone 
was  that,  having  surveyed  all  the  possible  routes  to 
ascertain  the  best  line  for  the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway 
with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  Syria,  he  had  not  made 
the  results  of  his  labours  known.”  And  she  reprints 
a  letter  on  the  subject  which  she  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  the  Times.  “  Rightly,”  she  says,  “  the 
Euphrates  Valley  Railway  will  be,  because  England  can 
never  be  independent  of  Russia  until  it  is  made.” 
And  the  subject  is  so  important  that  we  shall  conclude 
our  notice  of  her  work  with  some  extracts  from  this 
letter : — 

The  termini  hitherto  proposed,  viz.  Iskanderun  (Alexandretta), 
Suwajdiyeh,  near  Seleucia,  and  Trabulus  (Tripoli),  are  quite  in 
the  north  of  Syria.  The  railway  would  consequently  run  through 
a  comparatively  unfertile  country,  and  would  never  pay  its  own  ex¬ 
penses  unless  a  series  of  branch  lines  were  constructed  as  feeders. 
This  would  be  very  expensive,  and  unless  one  were  carried  to 
BejTout,  which  is  the  only  large  town  on  the  Syrian  coast,  all  the 

interest  of  that  port  would  be  against  the  line . All  these 

objections  might  be  got  over  by  choosing  a  southern  port  and 
in^ng  the  line  run  through  the  richest  lands  in  the  country. 
Sayda  (Sidon)  and  Tur  (Tyre)  both  possess  harbours,  which  Beyrout 
has  not ;  that  of  the  former  might  easily  be  repaired,  and  would 
then  form  a  better  port  than  now  exists  on  the  coast.  The  climate 
is  good,  while  that  of  Iskanderun  is  exceedingly  unhealthy.  The 
line  ....  would  strike  the  Euphrates  at  Hit,  up  to  which  point 
the  river  is  navigable  all  the  year  round — not  the  case  further 
north.  This  line  would  restore  Baalbek  and  Palmyra  to  their 
old  importance  ;  the  rich  uplands  of  Hums  and  Hamah,  of  which 

now  not  one>twentieth  is  tilled,  would  again  be  cultivated . 

Tyre  would  form  even  a  better  terminus.  It  is  now  a  busy,  thriving, 
neat  little  town,  much  frequented  by  the  picturesque  coasting  craft 
which  at  times  throng  its  harbour,  and  by  simply  throwing  a  short 
breakwater  from  the  lighthouse  north-eastward  to  the  outlying  rocks 

it  could  be  made  a  safe  and  sheltered  port . This  line  would 

doubtless  be  a  monetary  success  ;  it  would  galvanise  into  life  the 
torpid  but  fertile  land  of  Syria,  and  by  connecting  the  Mediterranean 
with  India,  the  line  of  traffic  which  existed  from  the  earliest  times 
would  be  reopened,  and  Syria  might  be  awakened  from  her  sleep 
of  many  centuries,  and  again  become  a  land  abounding  in  corn  and 
wine  and  oil. 

Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  ancient  ocean-cities  of  Phoenicia, 
again  the  great  emporinms  of  the  commerce  of  the  East 
and  the  West !  And  Baalbek  and  Palmyra  restored  to 
their  ancient  importance !  Truly  the  whirligig  of  time 
brings  its  revenges  !  Mrs.  Burton,  indeed,  while  stating 
this  result  of  her  husband’s  researches,  declares,  for 
her  own  part,  that  she  does  “  not  believe  that  Tyre  will 
be  the  chosen  site.”  But  the  reason  she  assigns  for 
this  belief  is  only  Ezekiel’s  having  said,  “  The  merchants 
of  people  have  hissed  at  thee ;  thou  art  brought  to 
nothing,  and  thou  shalt  never  be  any  more.”  Little 
weight,  however,  can  be  given  to  anything  Ezekiel  may 
have  said  on  the  subject,  when  we  recall  the  fact  that 
the  Jews  themselves  were  enslaved  long  before  the 
Tyrians,  and  that,  after  its  temporary  destruction  by 
Alexander,  Tyre  was  not  only  rebuilt,  but  was  again  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  one  of  the  most  splendid 
cities  of  the  East.  Ezekiel’s  prophecy  did  not  prevent 
a  second^  nor  is  it  likely  to  stand  much  in  the  way  of  a 
third  Tyre,  even  more  splendid  than  the  first. 

One  word  we  must  add  in  reference  to  the  autobio- 


ANNALS  OF  A  FORTRESS. 

Annals  of  a  Fortress.  By  E.  Viollet-le-Duc.  Translated  by 
Benjamin  Bucknall,  Architect.  London :  Sampson  Low 
and  Co.  1876. 

In  this  new  volume  from  the  prolific  pen  of  the 
eminent  French  architect  we  are  presented  with  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  fortification  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  present  time.  The  author  places  before  us 
a  fancy  picture  of  a  strong  military  position  in  the 
valley  of  the  Saone,  between  Dijon  and  Besan9on. 
Placed  at  a  bifurcation  of  the  valley  on  a  commanding 
spur,  whose  steep  slopes  have  their  bases  guarded  by 
two  streams,  which  meet  at  its  southern  point,  the 
plateau  is  isolated  from  the  surrounding  country  on  all 
sides  except  the  north.  The  story  commences  with 
the  description  of  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the 
wooded  slopes  of  the  valley.  We  find  them  soon 
driven  from  their  quiet  huts  on  the  river  bank  and 
taking  refuge  on  the  high  ground  of  the  spur  from  the 
violence  of  another  tribe  which  has  seized  their  village. 
The  advantage  of  the  higher  position  is  soon  perceived, 
and  so  a  wall  or  rampart  of  brushwood  and  earth  is 
erected  to  enclose  the  plateau. 

Dissensions  arise  among  the  inhabitants,  resulting  in 
the  division  of  the  families  into  workers  and  soldiers. 
To  the  latter  the  defence  of  the  keep  is  handed  over ; 
it  before  long  is  attacked,  and  so  we  arrive  at  the  graphic 
account  of  the  first  siege. 

Time,  as  it  wears  on,  changes  the  society  of  the  vaUey, 
but  each  succeeding  generation  feels  the  importance,  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  of  holding  and  fortifying  the 
plateau  on  the  spur.  Thus,  on  the  same  ground,  we 
see  constructed,  one  after  the  other,  a  Roman  camp  of 
the  early  type,  ihen  a  fortress  built  by  the  same  people 
in  the  later  days  of  the  Empire  now  growing  feeble. 
After  this  a  feudal  castle,  followed  by  a  stronghold 
mounting  for  the  first  time  what  we  now  call  artilleiy ; 
lastly,  two  fortified  towers,  the  earlier  of  which  belongs 
to  the  time  of  Henri  IV.,  and  the  other  to  that  of  Vau- 
ban,  whose  system  has  become  obsolete  only  within  the 
last  few  years. 

In  the  description  of  all  these  various  works  the 
author  is  quite  at  home,  and  his  great  archsBological 
knowledge  eiuibles  him  to  give  the  details  with  a  con¬ 
vincing  reality.  We  have  accounts  of  seven  sieges  of  the 
various  forts  erected  in  succession  on  the  plateau,  and  are 
thus  able  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  manner  of 
attack  and  defence  as  it  varied  throughout  the  whole  period 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  that  of  Napoleon.  The 
accounts  of  these  sieges  are  lighted  up  with  incidents 
and  conversations  which  make  pleasant  reading,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  detail  of  what  was  done  is  clearly 
put  forward.  One  feels  unwilling  to  allow  such  a  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  flank  manoeuvres  as  M.  Viollet-le-Duo 
accords  to  the  native  warrior  Ligild,  whom  he  makes 
flourish  about  389  B.c.  The  idea  of  flank  attack  has 
grown  probably  slowly,  for  we  can  see  from  the  re¬ 
mains  of  old  works  that  flank  defence  has  at  least  been 
gradually  developed,  and  the  direct  attack  would  ap[^ar 
no  doubt  the  most  natural  to  the  mind  of  a  barbarian. 
With  reference  to  this  we  may  mention  that  the  Chinese 
thought  our  capture  of  the  Bogue  forts  quite  unfair,  be¬ 
cause  we  had  attacked  them  in  reverse,  and  that  the 
second  Burmese  war  afforded  another  instance  of  this 
feeling. 

The  account  of  the  feudal  castle  is  very  interesting, 
and  the  author  has  done  rightly  in  describing  its  chief 
architect  as  an  old  Crusader,  for  it  is  generally  allowed 
that  fortification  during  the  wars  of  the  Holy  Land 
received  a  great  impetus.  Numerous  illustrations  are 
given  to  explain  the  text,  and  the  various  war-engines 
are  drawn  with  that  clearness  with  which  the  ‘Dic- 
tionnaire  de  I’Architecture  *  has  made  us  familiar. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  annals  close  with  the 
attack  on  a  style  of  fort  now  considered  obsolete,  for  it 
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would  have  been  interesting  to  have  read  the  account 
of  the  attack  and  defence  of  La  Roche  Pont  in  these 
days  of  huge  armies  and  rifled  artillery,  and  the  writer’s 
experience  during  the  siege  of  Paris  would  have  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  a  profusion  of  material  for  the  story. 
As  it  is,  the  book  closes  with  a  summary  of  the  ad  van- 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  the  modem  arms,  both  in 
regard  to  attack  and  defence.  It  is  clear  that  an  en¬ 
larged  enciente  is  necessary,  and  that  detached  works 
must  be  erected,  occupying  the  most  commanding 
positions,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  central 
work  t^t  room  may  bo  given  for  the  ma¬ 
noeuvring  of  large  bodies  of  men,  and  that  it  may 
be  impossible  for  the  attack  to  place  guns  in  position 
80  that  their  fire  could  reach  the  nucleus  round  which 
the  forts  are  grouped.  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  gives  us  a 
model  plan  as  a  suggestion  for  one  of  these  detached 
forts,  but  it  appears  to  have  a  too  contracted  terreplein. 
It  is  also  traversed  by  a  high  parapet  which  would  so 
enclose  the  space  between  itself  and  the  guns  that  a 
eingle  shell  bursting  in  that  area  would  undoubtedly 
cause  great  havoc  ;  it  would  be  far  better  to  allow  the 
projectile  to  ricochet  to  the  rear  than  to  explode  in  the 
work.  These  new  fortified  positions  demand  an  enor¬ 
mous  expenditure,  in^the  first  instance,  for  construction 
and  acquisition  of  clearance  rights  over  the  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  forts.  They  also*  require  large 
garrisons  for  defence  and  larger  armies  still  for  attack. 
If.  VioIlet-le-Duc  argues  that  if  his  chosen  site  were 
fortified  it  would  so  threaten  an  army  advancing  from 
the  Rhine  on  Paris  that  it  would  have  to  detach  three 
hundred  thousand  men  to  watch  the  garrison. 

England  is  the  possessor  of  large  fortifications  abroad, 
and  has  spent  in  recent  years  much  money  in  the  con- 
etruction  of  defences  at  home,  principally  on  the 
southern  coast.  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Bermuda  abroad ; 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and  Dover  at  home,  are  examples 
of  large  fortifications  which  this  country  now  possesses, 
and  which  it  may  some  day  be  called  upon  to  defend. 
Even  with  these  the  defence  of  the  country  is  far  from 
complete;  and  granting  that  modern  fortification  is 
expensive,  and  that  permanent  works  should  only  be 
erected  in  positions  of  which  the  advantage  cannot  be 
doubted,  still  there  are  places  in  England  where  it 
appears  to  be  only  an  ordinary  precaution  to  have  strong 
permanent  defensive  works  erected.  Taking  the  case  of 
the  metropolis,  for  example,  it  can  scarcely  bo  doubted 
that  soon  the  propriety  of  constructing  works  which 
would  render  the  capture  of  London  a  difficult  task  will 
be  seen  and  insisted  upon. 

Besides  this,  the  officers  of  our  army  should  bo  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  features  of  the  ground  in  every 
part  of  these  islands  that  with  very  short  notice  an 
extended  line  of  fortification  could  be  drawn  round 
any  threatened  point.  In  order  that  this  may  be  pos¬ 
sible,  it  is  necessary  that  the  officers  should  bo  well 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  fortification,  and  the 
men  trained  to  the  use  of  the  pickaxe  and  spado  ;  and 
a  judicious  commanding  officer  will  see  that  these  duties 
form  part  of  the  education  of  the  men  under  his  con¬ 
trol.  To  assist  in  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge 
required,  the  perusal  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc’s  book  will 
be  found  of  great  use  to  those  w'ho,  like  the  officers  and 
men  of  onr  volunteer  army,  may  not  have  the  time  to 
enter  more  fully  into  the  study  of  fortification  in  all  its 
details. 

We  should,  at  the  same  time,  guard  ourselves  from 
over-estimating  the  value  of  defensive  works.  A  large 
fortress  in  the  hands  of  an  unskilful  soldier  may  be  the 
means  of  as  great  disaster  as  it  would  of  advantage  to 
one  who  knew  the  science  of  war.  We  need  only  refer 
to  the  case  of  Metz,  which  really  became,  after  the  battle 
of  Mars-la-Tour,  a  sort  of  trap  for  the  large  army  im- 
muretl  within  its  lines.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  would  have  been  better  for  the  French,  with  the  army 
and  generals  they  possessed,  if  the  fortifications  of  Metz 
had  not  existed  in  1870.  It  is  also  a  dangerous  thing 
for  troops  to  look  upon  a  fort  simply  as  a  protection ; 
rather  should  it  be  considered  as  a  base  f^rom  which 
operations  may  originate,  and  under  cover  of  which 


ceaseless  activity  may  devise  new  means  of  thwarting 
an  enemy. 

This  idea  pervades  the  writing  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc 
and  is  well  exemplified  in  ‘  The  Annals  of  a  Fortress.* 
After  all,  the  men  and  not  the  walls  of  a  building  are 

what  render  a  country  impregnable  ;  as  he  says : _ 

“  The  most  reliable  fortress  for  a  country  is  a  good  and 
well-commanded  army,  and  a  well-educated,  brave,  and 
intelligent  population,  resolved  to  make  every  sacrifice 
rather  than  undergo  the  humiliation  of  a  foreign  occu¬ 
pation.” 

TRAVELS  IN  SOUTH-EASTERN  EUROPE. 

Hambies  in  Isiria,  Dalmatia,  and  Montenegro.  By  R.  H,  B. 

London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Wnting  of  the  condition  of  Hungary,  and  of  the  piles 
of  agricultural  machines,  all  of  English  construction, 
which  he  saw  stacked  upon  the  quays  at  Pesth  and  at 
many  other  stations  on  the  Danube,  “  R.  H.  R.”  remarks 
that  “  a  vigorous  attempt  is  evidently  being  made  to 
exploit  the  unbounded  fertility  of  perhaps  the  richest 
soil  in  Europe.”  This  funny  use  of  the  word  “  exploit,**  a 
Gallicism  gratuitous  enough  to  drive  Mr.  Freeman  mad, 
is  a  kind  of  aflectation  that  never  goes  alone.  The  word  in¬ 
deed  stands  curiously  by  itself,  for  “  R.  H.  R.’s  ”  English 
is  tolerably  plain  and  by  no  means  so  mongrel  as  such  a 
specimen  would  indicate ;  but  every  here  and  there 
occur  little  aflectations  both  of  manner  and  of  matter 
which  strike  the  reader  as  being  exceedingly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  man  who  writes  “exploit”  when  he 
means  “  farm.’*  Yet  his  “  Rambles  ”  is  a  pleasant 
book  of  travels  for  those  who  have  never  seen 
Lady  Strangford’s  ‘  Eastern  Shores  of  the  Adriatic,*  or 
Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson’s  ‘  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro.* 
Those  who  have  seen  these  books,  and  have  also  looked 
at  Mr.  Paton’s  ‘  Highlands  and  Islands  of  the  Adriatic,* 
may  wonder  what  induced  “  R.  H.  R.”  not  to  confine  the 
narrative  of  his  experiencos  to  hitherto  unexplored  and 
unbored  dinner-tables  ;  those  who  have  not  will,  as  we 
have  said,  rise  from  the  perusal  of  his  volume  without 
resentment,  and  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  having 
learned  something  of  a  region  which  lies  out  of  the 
ordinary  traveller’s  route.  “  R.  H.  R.”  is'not  an  ordinary 
traveller ;  he  honestly  endeavours  to  realise  the  familiar 
advice  that  a  traveller  should  go  to  a  country  prepared 
to  see  the  best  that  is  to  be  seen.  In  the  first  chapter 
he  excites  our  admiration  for  the  thoroughness  with 
which  he  is  accustomed  to  fulfil  this  precept  by  telling  us 
how  he  took  some  friends  over  Italy  who  had  been  there 
three  or  four  times  before,  and  showed  them  how  to  do 
it  in  a  way  that  earned  their  everlasting  gratitude.  As 
ho  entered  his  club  one  day,  he  heard  M.,  an  Irish¬ 
man  who  had  been  all  over  Europe,  but  who  could  talk 
no  language  but  his  mother  tongue,  proposing  to  go 
to  Lapland  for  a  novelty;  but  he  (“  R.  H.  R.”)  dissuaded 
him  from  this  on  account  of  the  mosquitoes  which  in 
summer  swarm  up  from  the  Lapland  swamps,  and  per¬ 
suaded  him  instead  to  revisit  Italy  under  his  guidance. 
He  armed  himself  with  Livy  and  Micali’s  ‘Antichi  Popoli 
Italiani,’  visited  the  cemeteries  of  Etruria,  sketched  the 
battle-field  of  Thrasymene,  measured  the  stones  of  the 
ancient  walls  of  Cortona,  and  generally  “  did  ”  Italy  to 
M.’s  great  delight,  who  vowed  that  a  pleasanter  trip  never 
was  made  before,  and  that  in  all  his  previous  excursions 
he  had  only  wasted  time  and  money. 

The  art  of  premeditated  and  prepared  travelling, 
which  was  such  a  revelation  to  M.,  has  been  practised 
by  “  R.  H.  R.”  very  successfully  in  this  volume.  Some¬ 
times  he  entertains  us  with  sprightly  sketches  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  adventures,  how  he  could  not  eat  in  a  Danube 
steamer  because  his  appetite  had  been  pampered  by  the 
excellent  fare  of  the  Archduke  Charles’s  Hotel  in 
Vienna ;  how  ho  met  a  fat  Capuchin  in  another  steamer 
who  would  not  smoke  but  who  took  snuff*,  and  who 
laughed  uncontrollably  because  “  R.  H.  R.”  jocularly  re¬ 
fused  to  take  a  pinch  unless  he  promised  to  smoke  a 
cigarette ;  how  he  astonished  the  passengers  with  his 
Makintosh  tub,  and  suchlike  little  incidents  of  travel. 
But  the  bulk  of  his  book  is  made  of  more  serious  stuff. 
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The  epithet  “  serious  ”  perhaps  would  hardly  apply  to 
his  proposal  for  colonising  the  plains  of  the  Lower 
Danube  with  the  younger  sons  of  the  English  gentry. 
But  “  R.  H.  R.**  does  not  confine  himself  to  personal 
details  and  daft  schemes  ;  he  has  an  eye  for  the  manners, 
customs,  and  costumes  of  the  people,  and  often  he  pnlls 
out  his  history,  or  the  work  of  a  predecessor,  and  treats 
ns  to  a  fragment  of  antiquity  or  a  description.  At 
Spalato  he  quotes  an  account  of  the  palace  of  Diocle¬ 
tian,  and  repeats  the  leading  facts  in  the  strange  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Mark  Anthony  de  Dominis ;  he  recalls  the 
naval  battles  fought  round  the  island  of  Lissa ;  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Capuchin  monk  some  traditions  regard¬ 
ing  the  shipwreck  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  in  the 
Adriatic,  and  elicited  from  the  same  authority  the 
interesting  fact  that  Pope  Pius  IX.  was  once  a  mis¬ 
sionary  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon.  Altogether,  what 
with  his  sprightly  anecdotes,  his  clever  sketches,  and 
his  instructive  scraps  of  history  and  description, 
R.  H.  R.”  weaves  together  a  very  entertaining  book. 
By  far  the  best  part  of  the  book  is  found  in  those 
chapters  which  treat  of  our  traveller’s  visit  to  Monte¬ 
negro.  Although,  as  he  informs  us,  weighing  never 
less  than  fourteen  stone,  he  succeeded,  with  the  help  of 
a  gigantic  Montenegrin  friend,  to  make  his  way  up  to 
the  loftily  situated  capital  of  the  country,  Cettigne,  where 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  introduced  to  the  Prince, 
and  to  experience  the  utmost  kindness  and  hospitality. 
“  R.  H.  R.’s  ”  description  of  the  Montenegrins — their 
splendid  figures,  their  hatred  of  the  Turks,  their  formid¬ 
able  habit  of  wearing  arms  even  in  the  most  peaceful 
occupations,  and  practising  the  use  of  them,  their  foible 
for  cutting  off  the  heads  of  their  enemies  in  battle,  their 
warm  devotion  to  their  Prince — is  given  with  much 
spirit.  Occasionally,  indeed,  we  are  half  disposed  to 
agree  with  a  remark  made  by  the  Prince  when  “R.  H.  R.” 
was  his  honoured  guest  at  dinner.  The  Prince  plied 
R.  H.  R.”  with  questions  regarding  the  manners  and  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  English,  which  our  traveller  found  not 
a  little  puzzling,  and  answered  rather  perfunctorily  ;  but 
on  the  Prince’s  hinting  that  he  did  not  like  the  Monte¬ 
negrin  costume,  and  raising  the  question  of  a  substitute, 
R.  H.  R.”  displayed  great  animation,  and  implored 
the  Prince  not  to  commit  the  enormity  of  changing  the 
national  dress.  “  To  deprive  a  country  of  its  costume,” 
said  our  traveller,  “  would  simply  be  to  destroy  it.”  To 
this  the  Prince  replied  somewhat  angrily,  “  You  look 
upon  us  only  from  a  picturesque'point  of  view;  in  fact,  you 
would  like  to  keep  us  here  like  a  sort  of  menagerie  of  wild 
beasts,  to  come  and  look  at  us  occasionally  for  your  amuse¬ 
ment.”  There  is  some  truth  in  this  reproach,  we  must  con¬ 
fess  ;  “  R.  H.  R.”  too  frequently  adopts  this  point  of  view. 
He  devotes  a  chapter  to  Montenegrin  agriculture,  from 
which  we  learn  that  Montenegrins  farm  their  sterile 
soil  most  industriously,  the  men,  though  tall  and 
sturdy,  handing  over  the  stiffest  parts  of  the  work  to 
the  women ;  but  the  objects  on  which  he  fastens  most 
heartily  for  descriptive  purposes  are  a  fete  and  a  foot¬ 
race.  One  of  the  few  points  of  political  importance  that 
appear  incidentally  in  his  pages  is  a  fact  or  two  which 
go  to  show  the  extent  to  which  Russian  influence  pre¬ 
vails  in  Montenegro.  But  the  casual  reader  is  more 
Kkely  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  Montenegrins 
have  sports  in  which  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty 
runners  take  part  without  any  betting  on  the  part  of 
the  spectators. 


A  NEW  TUSCAN  STORY  BY  » OUIDA.” 

Signa.  A  Story  by  “  Ouida.”  In  Three  Volumee.  London : 

Chapman  and  Hall.  1875. 

Has  “  Ouida  ”  been  driven  into  callous  recklessness 
by  indiscriminate  abuse  ?  If  so,  critics  are  in  part  re¬ 
sponsible  for  her  more  recent  escapades.  With  all  the 
glaring  faults  of  her  early  productions  she  has  not 
written  anything  which  has  failed  to  show  considerable 
command  of  language  and  fair  imaginative  and  con¬ 
structive  power.  She  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
pfttted  on  the  back,  told  she  was  promising,  and  her 
shortcomings  and  excesses  would  have  been  pointed  out 


with  fatherly  condescension,  had  she  not  unfortunately 
snapped  her  fingers  at  dear  old  Mrs.  Grundy.  So  she 
was  told  her  tales  were  utter  trash,  and  that  she  was  on 
no  account  to  write  any  more.  Had  the  fraternity  had 
power  to  enforce  this  order  it  would  have  been  all  very 
well.  But  strange  to  say  she  has  defied  the  inky 
powers,  and  wntes  away  with  appalling  rapidity.  So 
Mrs.  Grundy’s  foes  rejoice,  and  even  some  of  her 
toadies  peep  at  “  Ouida  ”  on  the  sly.  It  would  then, 
after  all,  have  been  better  to  check  our  righteous  indig¬ 
nation  and  take  her  in  hand  while  her  style  and  temper 
w’ere  likely  to  be  pliable.  “  Ouida’s  ”  morality,  like  her 
descriptions,  is  just  a  little  hazy  in  outline,  and  never 
hazier  than  in  ‘  Signa.’  Judicious  advice  might  have 
sharpened  her  insight  and  steadied  her  ideas  as  to  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  momentous  questions  of  right 
and  wrong  which  all  novelists  are  bound  to  illustrate 
by  the  motives  and  destinies  of  their  creations.  She 
certainly  tries  to  enlist  our  tender  sympathies  and  the 
higher  qualities  of  our  nature  on  the  side  of  kindliness, 
justice,  thrift,  and  virtue.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
paints  the  “roses  and  raptures  of  vice”  so  fearlessly, 
with  such  vivid  colours  and  so  liberal  a  brush,  that  a 
rapid  reader  might  be  pardoned  if  he  carried  away  a 
general  impression  that  the  writer  appeals  more 
strongly  and  heartily  to  his  passions  and  appetites  than 
to  his  letter  self. 

There  is  a  certain  sale  for  clever  highly-spiced  fiction. 
Curiosity  as  well  as  prurience  is  gratified  by  the  lifting 
of  the  veil  which,  wisely  or  unwisely,  society  throws 
over  certain  varieties  of  dissipation.  That  “  Ouida’s  ” 
ambition  rose  superior  to  such  commercial  considera¬ 
tions  is  partly  proved  by  her  having  dropped  the  noble, 
wicked,  sensual,  refined,  self-indulgent,  self-sacrificing 
Crichton  of  Paris  and  London,  and  taken  up  the 
Tuscan  peasant,  who  would  probably  fail  to  interest  the 
Sybarites  of  real  life  most  closely  resembling  in  fact  or 
aspiration  her  former  ideals.  But,  considering  the 
small  encouragement  she  has  received  to  improve  her 
style  and  accommodate  her  sentiments  consistently  to 
some  one  of  the  many  theories  of  life  current  amon^  the 
thoughtfril,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  old  blemishes 
and  incongruities  are,  if  anything,  on  the  increase. 

In  *  Signa,’  “  Ouida’s  ”  mannerisms  are  veiy  jm*o- 
nounced.  The  most  offensive  of  these  is  the  wearisome 
cumulation  of  substantive  clauses  forming  catalogues  of 
i  objects  or  operations.  We  have  (vol.  i.,  pp.  115—116) 
a  string  of  seventeen  clauses  descriptive  of  country  joys, 
eight  being  compound.  Throughout  the  book  there  is 
far  too  much  Italian  scenery  painted  in  too  profuse 
detail.  One  wearies  of  fireflies,  grilli,  arbutus,  tomato 
bushes,  and  what  not.  The  net  result  of  the  multitudi¬ 
nous  morals  inculcated  would  be  ethically  negative. 
The  naughtiness  of  one  page  is  corrected  by  the  propriefy 
of  the  next,  and  purity  of  sentiment,  certainly  in  one  con¬ 
spicuous  instance,  is  neutralised  by  want  of  reserve  in 
portraiture.  “  Ouida  ”  reads  one  Istriel,  a  popular  artist, 
a  lecture  for  depicting  a  wanton  dancer  practically 
undraped,  and  dilates  on  the  demoralising  effert 
of  such  inflammatory  studies  from  the  nude. 
She  hdrself,  however,  gives  us  a  very  vivid  and  glow¬ 
ing  representation  in  words  of  the  objectionable  pic¬ 
ture,  and  moreover  of  the  abandoned  original  dressed 
only  in  very  diaphanous  “apparel  of  soft  lies.”  Precept 
and  practice  seem  here  at  loggerheads.  We  cannot 
be  accused  of  prudishness  for  objecting  to  Gemma’s 
three  appearances  in  something  beyond  deshahille  on 
“  Ouida’s  ”  page,  while  she  herself,  though  decidedly  no 
prude,  condemns  a  similar  study  on  canvas.  Unsup¬ 
ported  by  such  safe  authority  we  should  have  hesitate 
to  complain  of  any  apparent  laxity  of  manners  in  Italy, 
where  habits  of  modesty  are  not  enforced  by  the  chilli¬ 
ness  of  the  climate.  Often  as  the  subject  of  Lady 
Godiva  has  been  handled,  we  believe  that  nobody  has 
hitherto  sympathised  with  the  sufferings  from  cold 
which  it  is  long  odds  she  must  have  endured. 

Bruno,  a  Tuscan  contadino,  the  most  interesting  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  story,  though  highly  ideal,  finds  the  master¬ 
ing  motive  of  his  life  in  his  affection  for  Signa,  his 
sister’s  son.  This  feeling  grew  out  of  remorse  for 
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having  stabbed  the  sister  with  marderous  intent,  and 
having  abandoned,  for  reason  of  prudence  suggested  by 
his  sly  brother  Lippo,  her  apparently  dead  body  to  be 
washed  away  by  a  rising  flood.  He  engages  to  give 
Lippo  half  of  all  his  earnings  on  condition  of  his  bring¬ 
ing  the  rescued  nephew  up  kindly  with  his  own 
children  in  the  town.  Signa,  however,  is  overworked, 
half-starved,  and  cruelly  beaten,  until  the  fact  of 
his  running  away  at  the  age  cf  ten  years  opens 
Bruno’s  eyes  to  the  truth,  and  he  takes  the  lad 
to  his  little  farmstead  on  the  hills.  Gemma,  Signa’s 
pet  playmate,  had  insisted  on  going  away  with  him, 
but  runs  away  from  Signa  and  Bruno,  after  the  latter 
has  found  the  truants,  with  a  trader  in  Italian  children, 
and  is  lost  to  her  family  and  juvenile  lover.  Signa 
being  a  musical  genius,  is,  according  to  the  wont  of 
inspiration’s  victims,  a  sorry  comfort  to  his  friends.  By 
dint  of  heroic  toil  and  self-denial  his  devoted  uncle 
acquires  a  plot  of  land  for  him.  To  kind  Bruno’s  dis¬ 
appointment  the  youth,  now  seventeen,  is  indifferent  to 
the  blessings  of  propnetorship,  and  says  ho  wants  to  go 
away  where  he  could  learn  music.  This  is  too  much. 
In  a  paroxysm  of  his  old  ferocity  Bruno  smashes  the 
fiddle  to  which  his  nephew’s  heart  has  for  six  or  seven 
years  been  given.  We  should  have  said  “Rosignuolo  ” 
instead  of  “fiddle,”  but  perhaps  unmusical  readers  will 
forgive  the  mistake.  The  upshot  of  Signa’s  “  sublime 
discontent  ”  is  that  Bruno  sends  him  to  study  at 
Bologna  and  ultimately  sells  the  land  to  enable  him  to 
bring  out  his  first  opera.  The  lad  becomes  at  once 
famous.  He  neglects  Bruno  shamefully.  He  meets 
Gemma,  to  whom  he  loses  heart  and  head.  She  insists 
on  his  abandoning  his  art.  Bruno  hears  that  his  darling 
is  in  the  snares  of  the  fowler,  and  stabs  her  to  the  heart 
as  she  sleeps.  Soon  after  he  meets  Signa’s  body,  the 
youth  having  committed  suicide  on  the  discovery  of  his 
mistress’s  infidelity.  The  last  chapter  contains  a  brief 
report  of  Bruno’s  decapitation.  His  last  words  were 
“  Let  my  soul  bum  for  ever  !  Save  the  boy’s.”  The 
authoress  gives  us  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Bruno’s 
murder  of  such  a  pest  as  Gemma  was  abstractedly 
criminal.  However,  we  may  be  content  with  the 
extreme  satisfaction  the  law  exacted.  On  the  other 
hand,  Gemma’s  painless  extinction  at  the  height  of  a 
career  of  luxurious  profligacy  scarcely  satisfies  the 
demands  of  poetical  justice.  The  unchequered  pro¬ 
sperity  of  her  utterly  selfish,  shameless  life,  coupled 
with  Bruno’s  indifference  to  eternal  torments,  offers 
no  deterrent  to  such  as  fancy  a  short  life  and  a 
merry  one;  nor  does  “Ouida”  inculcate  unwaver¬ 
ingly  the  true  morality  which  is  not  dependent  on  con¬ 
siderations  of  expediency,  but  looks  upon  good  as 
desirable  for  itself.  In  fact,  notwithstanding  plenty  of 
pathos,  a  strong  vein  of  cynicism  runs  through  the  story. 
The  trick  of  writing  or  talking  in  such  a  spirit  proves 
speedily  fatal  to  healthy  sentiment  and  intellectual 
vigour.  It  is  readily  induced  by  weariness,  and  is  a 
snare  in  the  path  of  all  who  write-  too  fast,  amongst 
whom  “  Ouida  ”  is  decidedly  to  be  numbered.  We 
find  sundry  instances  of  looseness  of  style,  and  even  a 
few  verbal  aberrations,  in  ‘  Signa.’  We  miss  the  pun¬ 
gent  proverbialism  of  dialogue  with  which  first-class 
delineators  of  Italian  life  enliven  their  narratives. 
There  is  a  sprinkling  of  vapid  platitudes  and  epigram¬ 
matic  fallacies,  which  would  make  smart  conversation, 
but  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  literature.  “  In  most 
men  and  women  love  waking  wakes,  with  itself,  the 
soul.  In  poets  love  waking  kills  it.”  This  is  utter 
nonsense.  Wo  gather  from  the  context  that  “  the  soul  ” 
means  artistic  and  intellectual  power,  together  W’ith 
ambition.  It  is  a  low  order  of  genius  that  can  be  killed 
by  “  love,”  whatever  interpretation  be  put  on  that 
I^tean  monosyllable.  Signa,  who  though  a  nice  boy 
grows  up  an  uninteresting  maudlin  youth,  is  supposed 
to  bo  in  love  when  he  has  only  worked  himself  up  into 
a  hysterico-bilious  fever,  an  insidious  disease  which 
is  fortunately  much  commoner  in  three- voluined  novels 
than  in  real  life.  In  front  of  the  solemn  dictum  just 
cited,  we  ought  to  read,  could  the  whole  truth  always 
be  told,  “  The  plot  requires  that  my  particular  poet 


should  have  his  genius  killed  by  Love.  In  order  to 
make  this  appear  less  unnatural  we  will  assume  that — ” 
If  novelists  would  only  take  to  heart  the  patent  truth 
that  lovers  and  poets  are  not  necessarily  lunatics,  their 
pages  would  be  infinitely  more  amusing,  and  less  detri¬ 
mental  to  clever  girls  and  boys.  In  our  opinion,  “Ouida” 
can  write  sense  if  she  likes,  but  fails  to  do  herself 
justice.  Even  this  last  story,  which  is  certainly  not  one 
of  her  best  achievements,  would  not  be  bad  were  it  con-  • 
densed  and  revised,  and  the  third  volume  entirely 
remodelled. 


DUKE,  SCHOLAR,  AND  BIOGRAPHER. 

The  Duke  and  the  Scholar,  and  other  Essays.  Bj  T.  L.  Kington 
Oliphant.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  good  priest  Layamon,  in  a  passage  more  familiar 
to  Mr.  Kington  Oliphant  than  to  most  of  his  readers, 
describes  how  he  made  one  new  book  by  thrumming 
three  old  ones  together.  Mr.  Oliphant  has  tried  the 
same  plan,  with  a  difference.  Had  the  subjects  of  his 
three  principal  essays  allowed  of  amalgamation  as  well 
as  Layamon’s,  he  might  have  succeeded  equally  well. 
Although,  however,  not  wholly  devoid  of  mutual  connec¬ 
tion,  this  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  their  being  fused 
into  a  whole,  and  they  remain  apart,  three  separate 
productions  of  about  the  compass  and  calibre  of  superior 
magazine  articles,  but,  in  spite  of  cover  and  title-page 
and  preface,  only  a  book  by  courtesy  at  most.  Mr. 
Oliphant  has  done  his  best  with  his  materials,  but  the 
best  of  cooks  must  be  prepared  for  censure  if  he  sends 
up  a  salad  in  place  of  a  sirloin. 

The  author’s  “  Duke  and  Scholar  ”  are  two  eminent 
Frenchmen,  each  of  whom  richly  deserved  a  handsome 
obituary  notice,  but  either  of  whom  would  probably 
have  felt  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  being  made  the  sul^ 
ject  of  a  Volume.  The  Duke  de  Luynes  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  scholar  and  a  most  munificent  patron  of  learn¬ 
ing,  science,  and  art.  Photography  and  lithography  owe 
much  to  him,  archasology  and  numismatics  still  more. 
He  enriched  the  Louvre  with  a  noble  collection  of  coins ; 
he  restored  ancient  buildings  and  founded  libraries ;  he 
brought  the  famous  sarcophagus  of  King  Eshmunazar 
to  France;  he  assisted  innumerable  scholars  and  ex¬ 
plorers  from  a  fortune  of  which  he  seemed  to  regard 
himself  as  merely  the  trustee.  His  life  was -little  else 
than  a  series  of  good  actions,  but  nothing  in  it  became 
him  so  ill  as  his  manner  of  leaving  it.  Though  a  sceptic 
in  religion,  he  abhoired  Italian  unity  on  political  grounds ; 
at  the  period  of  the  Montana  campaign  he  offered  his 
services  to  the  Pope,  caught  cold  on  the  battle-field,  and 
died  a  martyr  to  Chauvinism.  This  melancholy  and 
rather  ridiculous  catastrophe  of  a  noble  life  was  also  almost 
the  only  remarkable  incident  in  it ;  the  record  of  the 
Duke’s  studies  and  benefactions  is  very  honourable  to 
him  and  very  exemplary  for  us,  but  is  after  all  a  cata¬ 
logue  which  no  ingenuity  can  convert  into  a  biography. 
The  life  of  Huillard-Breholles,  the  “  scholar  ”  of  Mr. 
Oliphant’s  title-page,  is  still  less  interesting  or  eventful, 
and  we  cannot  imagine  that  Mr.  Oliphant  would  ever 
have  thought  of  writing  it  but  for  his  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  its  subject.  Breholles  was  a  most  indefatig¬ 
able  historical  student,  who  laboured  most  successfully 
in  mediaeval  history  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  de 
Luynes,  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  career  or  character 
to  entitle  him  to  more  than  due  notice  in  a  biographical 
dictionary.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  third  item  in  Mr. 
Oliphant’s  volume,  which  runs  great  risk  of  being 
overlooked  in  its  present  company,  but  well  deserves 
pi*eservation  in  some  collection  of  the  choice  curiosities 
of  mediajval  history.  This  is  the  autobiography  of 
Salimbcne  de  Adam,  a  Parmesan  friar  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Salimbene  travelled  much,  and  frequently 
met  Popes  and  other  eminent  ecclesiastics,  whom  he 
describes  with  much  graphic  spirit.  His  adventures 
are  frequently  interesting  ;  and  even  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  his  narrative  is  attractive  from  its  freshness  and 
cheerfulness,  and  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  simplicity 
very  characteristic  of  the  second  youth  of  the  civilised 
world,  the  period  of  incipient  emancipation  from  cen- 
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tnries  of  torpor  and  intellectual  paralysis.  The  great 
importance  attached  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Abbot 
Joachim  even  by  a  sensible  man  like  Salimbene  is 
very  symptomatic  of  the  restlessness  of  the  age — a 
sanguine  joyous  restlessness,  however,  bom  rather  of 
anticipation  than  discontent.  Mr.  Oliphant  might 
render  excellent  service  by  devoting  his  powers  to  the 
elucidation  of  this  or  some  other  interesting  period 
of  medisDval  history.  This  would  evidently  be  a  labour 
of  love  with  him,  and  he  would  be  in  no  danger  of 
again  exemplifying  the  principle  that  no  literary 
qualifications  can  atone  for  a  want  of  subject. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS.. 

Bennett,  W.  C. — Baby  May :  Home  Poems  and  Ballads.  (Crown  8ro,  pp.  201.) 
H.  S.  Kin^  and  Co. 

Drewry,  G.  O.— Commonsense  Management  of  the  Stomach.  (Crown  8to, 
pp.  138.)  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

Ooechen,  Hon.  O.  J. — The  Theory  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges.  Eighth  Edition. 
(8vo,  pp.  162.)  Effingham  Wilson. 

Oosse,  Edm. — The  Early  Scandinavian  Peoples.  (8to,  pp.  27.)  R.  Hordwicke. 
Hooper,  Mary. — Wives  and  Honsewives.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  1 1 0.)  Honlston  and  Sons. 
James,  It.  Moore. — State  Savings.  {8vo,  pp.  78.)  S.  D.  Ewins  and  Co. 

Latham,  R.  Q. — An  Elementary  English  Grammar.  New  Edition.  (Crown  8to, 
pp.  223.)  Longmans. 

Latham,  R.  G. — Handbook  of  the  English  Language.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  600.) 
Longmans. 

Lawson,  William. — Eminent  English  Writers.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  264.)  Glasgow  : 
W.  Collins. 

I/;wes,  G.  H. — Actors  and  Acting.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  279.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
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(Crown  8vo,  pp.  266.)  Ellis  and  White. 

Proteus. — Sonnets  and  Songs.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  112.)  John  Marray. 

Shakespeare,  W.— Aldino  Edition.  Vol.  VIII.  G.  Bell  and  Sons. 

Shakespeare's  Library.  Second  Edition.  W.  C.  Hazlitt. — 6  vols.  Reeves  and 
Turner.  42*. 

Sinclair,  Thomas. — The  Messenger.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  174.)  Triibner. 

Tyndall,  John. — On  Light.  Second  Edition.  (Crown  8vo,pp.  272.)  Longmans. 
Tyndall,  John.— On  Sound.  Third  Edition.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  420.)  Longmans. 
Wood,C.  F. — Yachting  Cmise  in  the  South  Seas.  (8vo,  pp.j221 .)  H.S.King6i  Co. 
Wright,  Thomas. — The  Celt,  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon.  Third  Edition.  (8vo, 
pp.  562.)  Triibner. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  Comhill  Magazine  contains  the  opening  ch^ters  of  a 
new  tale  by  the  author  of  “  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  ” — 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy.  “  The  Hand  of  Ethelberta  is. the  title, 
Ethelberta  being  another  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  delightfully  perfect 
studies  of  intricate  female  nature,  as  faithful  as  possible  to  real 
life,  yet,  like  Bathsheba  E?erdene  in  his  last  novel,  so  uncon¬ 
ventional  and  remote  from  the  ordinary  track  of  womankind 
that  most  people  are  likely  to  pronounce  her  unnatural.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Hardy  has  not  been  overawed  by  the 
critics  into  abandoning  those  little  conversations  between 
rustics  in  which  the  run  of  thought  and  tone  of  phrase  is  said 
to  be  above  their  station.  It  may  be  that  rustics  never  talk 
like  that,  though  one  would  require  to  hear  them  in  friendly 
intimacy  before  coming  to  a  decided  conclusion.  Their  capa¬ 
cities  for  talk  must  not  be  judged  from  what  they  can  bring 
out  when  they  are  stammering  and  confused  before  their 
social  superiors.  But  however  that  may  be,  a  novelist  is  fairly 
entitled  to  find  words  for  the  notions  of  bis  personages,  whether 
entle  or  simple ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  whatever  may 
e  said  of  the  language  used  in  the  talk  between  the  milkman 
and  the  hostler,  which  Mr.  Hardy  defiantly  introduces  into 
his  very  first  chapter,  the  substance  of  their  conversation 
strikes  one  as  being  eminently  natural. 

The  Comhill  this  month  is  full  of  good  matter,  handled  with 
much  literary  skill.  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  contributes  an  In 
Memoriam  paper  on  Frederick  Walker.  The  article  on 
Horace’s  Two  Philosophies  is  exceedingly  clever  and  well 
written,  and,  more  than  that,  appreciative  criticism  of  a  very 
delicate  order.  Every  page  of  it  offers  tempting  passages  to 
extract,  but  the  first  sentences  give  as  good  a  notion  as  any  of 
the  grace  and  sparkle  of  the  writing,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
thought. 

Formally  to  put  Horace  forward  as  an  ethical  teacher,  would  be 
to  set  people  laughing  in  every  tongue  into  which  the  works  have 
been  translated.  His  poetry,  in  spite  of  its  many  grave  passages, 
has  always  been  looked  on  as  a  gospel  of  gaiety  which  meu  of  the 
world  needed  no  urging  to  read.  The  Odes  especially  make  a  con¬ 
spicuous  portion  of  that  light  scripture  which  circulates  sufficiently 
without  colporteurs.  It  is  true  that  scarcely  any  other  writer  says 
such  sad  things,  and  very  few  offer  so  many  wise  ones,  still  he  keeps 
a  character  for  perfect  lightness.  How  is  this  ?  It  is  a  puzzle  for 
which  there  must  be  an  explanation.  The  answer  we  believe  is, 
that  Horace  instinctively  adopts  as  his  working  principle  the  mere 
availability  of  literary  interest  in  his  topic.  If  that  is  great,  so  is 
the  freedom  of  his  work;  if  it  be  small,  so  soon  as  it  exhausts  he 
stops.  Even  his  graver  philosophy  arrests  itself,  from  moment  to 
moment,  on  touching  these  verbal  limits,  as  if  the  gossamer  threads 
of  criticism  were  made  of  steel.  In  the  literary  conscience,  a  higher 
fiuty  than  that  of  teaching  morals  is  not  to  bore.  If  Horace  thinks 
the  danger  of  that  is  near,  he  instantly  jokes,  ending  his  preaching 
in  a  witticism.  This  accounts  for  his  having  made  men  so  very 
little  better  by  his  wisdom,  and  so  much  less  worse  than  might  have 
been  expected  by  his  folly.  The  impression  he  has  left  upon  the  I 


world,  in  fact,  is  neither  effectively  philosophical  nor  erotic ;  it  is 
simply  literary.  The  ever-recurring  impulse,  which  in  the  lyrical 
compositions  fully  triumphs  over  every  other,  is  to  make  men  glad 
with  the  wonder  of  new  language,  momentarily  intoxicating  himself 
and  them  with  the  sweetness  of  perfectly- matched  phrases.  As  a 
poet,  he  was  as  wise  as  this  wouldTet  him  be,  and  as  wicked  as  it 
required. 

The  article  on  De  Quincey  in  the  New  Quarterly  Magazine 
is  so  far  commendable  that  it  approaches  its  subject  in  an 
admiring  spirit.  ^  Not  to  sympathise  with  Be  Quincey  is  not 
to  understand  him ;  and  the  writer  in  the  New  Quarterly  has 
therefore  the  first  qualification  for  giving  a  sound  estimate  of 
Do  Quincey’s  power,  and  defending  him  agiunst  the  assaults  of 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen.  But  it  would  be  awkward  for  De  Quincey’s 
reputation  if  it  had  no  better  defender.  The  New  Quarterly 
Keviewer  should  have  bestowed  more  pains  upon  his  task. 
Apart  from  minute  errors,  the  extent  to  which  he  nas  mastered 
the  scanty  records  of  De  Quincey’s  personal  life  maybe  judged 
from  a  single  sentence.  He  was  of  a  strong  manly  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  could  hold  communion  pleasantly  and  satisfactorily 
to  himself  and  others  with  all  maimer  and  conditions  of  men 
and  women,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned, 
honest  and  dishonest.”  De  Quincey  certainly  could  hold  com¬ 
munion  with  any  variety  of  human  being,  and  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature  was  immense  ;  but  few  people  who  know  much 
about  De  Quincey  would  be  disposed  to  say  that  this  was  in 
virtue  of  strength  and  manliness  of  temperament.  The  New 
Quarterly  Reviewer  would  have  some  difficulty  in  convincing 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  on  this  point.  Seeing  that  the  Reviewer 
professes  to  have  gone  beyond  De  Quincey’s  collected  writings 
for  his  information,  we  were  surprised  to  find  him  repeating 
that  De  Quincey,  according  to  his  own  statement,  gave  up 
opium  eating,  and  using  this  statement  as  a  proof  that  his  in¬ 
dulgence  in  the  drug  was  not  so  very  extensive  after^  all. 
Usually  the  statement  is  contrasted  with  information  derived 
from  other  sources,  somewhat  to  the  discredit  of  De  Quincey’s 
veracity  j  but  anybody  who  undertakes  to  write  on  De  Quincey, 
and  to  have  made  a  special  reading  of  his  works,  ought  to  know 
that  in  the  first  reprint  of  the  ^  Confessions  ’  the  Opium  Eater 
himself  confessed  his  backsliding,  and  that  for  some  unex- 
lained  reason  this  admission  of  a  return  to  his  weakness  has 
een  omitted  from  the  collected  edition.  Again,  why  does 
the  New  Quarterly  Reviewer  affirm  that  De  Quincey’s  only 
contribution  to  political  economy  consists  of  “one  short 
work  of  not  more  than  pamphlet  dimensions  ”  —  the 
^  Templar’s  Dialogues  ?  ’  He  peculates  at  some  length 
on  De  Quincey’s  qualifications.  De  Quincey,  he  says,  knew 
men  and  women  so  well  that  he  must  have  written  admirably 
on  the  subject.  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  spent  six  hours  every 
day  for  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  the  India  Office,  reading  and 
writing  despatches  and  consulting  officials,  was  a  child  in  the 
worldly  knowledge  requisite  for  writing  on  political  economy. 
But  De  Quincey’s  knowledge  of  human  nature  causes  the  New 
Quarterly  Reviewer  to  regret  that  the  Prolegomenon  which  Do 
Quincey  says  he  wrote,  remains  mythical.  “  Whether  this 
promising  and  comprehensive  essay  ever  was  written  in  the 
nesh,  or  remains  as  inchoate  as  Mr.  Casaubon’s  famous  '  Key 
to  all  the  Mythologies,’  is  one  of  the  questions  which  the 
readers  of  De  Quincey’s  autobiographies  must  settle  for  them¬ 
selves.”  The  writer  ought  to  have  settled  it  for  them.  ^  The 
work  was  both  written  and  published,  as  he  will  find  if  he 
turns  to  the  catalogue  of  any  good  library,  but  it  does  nut  at 
all  bear  out  his  favourable  anticipations.  It  is  a^  great 
testimony  to  the  subtilising  and  refining  power  of  De  Quincey’s 
intellect,  but  not  much  to  his  knowledge  of  men. 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan’s  article  on  “  The  Mc^em  Stage  ” 
in  the  New  Quarterly  is  very  clever  and  amusing,  none  the 
less  so  that  it  is  enlivened  by  a  strong  spice  of  personality. 
Personal  criticism  by  a  dramatist  who  has  failed,  but  who  is 
not  without  literary  ability,  must  always  be^  lively  reading, 
and  Mr.  Buchanan  deserves  credit  for  putting  his  name  to  such 
a  performance.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Buchanan’s  attack  upon 
brother  dramatists  is  more  worthy  than  his  similar  attack 
some  years  ago  upon  brother  poets.  We  must  say  we  should 
have  enjoyed  the  article  more  if  we  had  not  remembered  a 
drama  produced  for  one  night  only  at  the  Haymarket  last 
year — a  drama  not  less  remarkable  for  the  indecency  of  certain 
of  its  scenes  than  for  iU  shameless  pandering  to  vulgar  king- 
worship,  written  as  it  was  by  a  man  who  had  appeared  before 
the  world  as  a  reprover  of  sensuality  and  a  passionate  Repub¬ 
lican.  To  our  criticism  of  that  play  Mr.  Buchanan  now  re¬ 
plies  that  his  object  was  not  to  express  Royalist  opinions,  but 
to  represent  dramatically  the  romantic  (and  he  might 
have  added  the  indecent)  side  of  royalty  as  it  existed. 
The  distinction  is  more  verbal  than  real,  but  the  drama 
has  deservedly  been  allowed  to  die,  and  its  life  was  so 
short  that  its  birth  is  forgotten,  so  that  we  need  not  recur  to 
it.  Apart  from  that,  the  article  is  lively  and  clever  enough. 
Mr.  Buchanan’s  notion  of  Mr.  Irving  in  “  Charles  I.,”  as  the 
Knight  of  the  Rueful  Visage  clad  in  a  tin  meat-jack,  and  his 
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the  runaway  back.  “  Order  you  to  take  it  back !  ”  was  the  reply _ 

“  I’ll  give  you  no  such  order — it  would  be  ordering  you  to  be  killed.”" 
“  Not  at  all,  sir,”  said  the  man.  “  Only  give  me  the  order,  and  I 
will  take  the  tigress  back.”  “  I’ll  give  you  no  such  order,  but  you 
m.ay  do  as  you  please,”  was  the  rejoinder.  Hereupon  the  man, 
taking  otf  his  turban,  walked  up  to  the  creature,  which  was  lying 
in  a  shrubbery  which  it  had  probably  mistaken  for  a  jungle,  and 
after  a  courteous  salutation,  said  to  her,  **  In  the  name  of  the 
powerful  British  Government,  I  request  you  to  go  back  to  your 
cage.”  At  the  same  time  he  put  his  unfolded  turban  round  her 
neck  and  led  her  back. 

The  poor  fellow  lost  his  life  not  long  afterwards,  while  tiying 
the  same  experiment  on  a  bear,  whose  political  principles  were  not 
equally  good.  . 

Blackwood's  contains  an  entertaining  sketch  of  the  political 
and  social  condition  of  Canada  as  it  now  is,”  written  by  a 
man  who  has  returned  from  a  residence  of  twenty  years  there, 
and  who  is  tilled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  land  of  his  sojourn. 
It  is  particularly  interesting  to  find  in  Blackwoodsy  which,  ta 
do  it  justice,  is  never  afraid  to  face  realities  in  its  politics,  an 
admission  that  the  Upper  House  in  Canada  is  more  or  less  a 
failure,  and  that  men  are  found  to  resign  their  respectable 
positions  there  for  the  more  stirring  arena  of  the  Lower 
Chamber.  Upper  Chambers,  like  poets,  are  bom,  not  made. 
On  the  subject  of  emigration  the  writer  has  some  remarka 
which,  if  not  very  novel,  are  highly  sensible,  and  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated. 

As  a  natural  result  in  a  country  where  civilisation  has  not  yet 
clearly  divided  men  into  classes  and  trades,  the  mechanic  is,  as  a 
rule,  less  skilful  than  his  fellow  in  England  in  some  particular 
TfKin},  but  more  ready  to  turn  his  hand  to  the  various  branches  of 
his  trade.  The  legal  and  medical  professions  are  filled,  and  more 
than  filled;  but  a  clever  man  who  would  succeed  in  England,  and 
has  been  trained  under  the  more  accurate  discipline  of  English 
schools,  will  succeed  perhaps  more  quickly  in  Canada  than  if  ho 
remained  at  home.  The  young  cub,  sent  to  make  his  way  in  tha 
world  without  any  especial  training,  but  with  the  manners  and  pre¬ 
judices  of  a  gentleman,  is  even  less  required  in  Canada  than  in  most 
countries  ;  he  drifts  about,  and  ofcen  sinks  below  his  proper  level. 
L'uls  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  who  will  enter  the  large  wholesale  es¬ 
tablishments,  who  will  take  any  work,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  who 
keep  steady,  have  a  good  future  before  them.  In  fact,  in  Canada,, 
as  in  other  places,  energy  and  talent  will  succeed ;  but  labour  of 
the  hands  bears  at  present  a  higher  proportionate  value  than  labour 
of  the  head. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  Dear  Lady  Disdmn  ”  is  con¬ 
tinued  with  increasing  interest,  and  Mr.  Francillon  begins  a 
new  story  called  “  A  Dog  and  His  Shadow,”  in  which  there  is 
at  least  one  very  elaborate  and  subtle  study  of  character — Abel 
Herrick,  a  rustic  poet.  “  Out  of  the  Chalk,”  by  Red 
Spinner,”  is  a  very  well- written  angling  paper,  which  Isaac 
Walton  himself,  to  apply  the  commonplace  test,  would  have 
found  pleasant  reading,  and  would  have  acknowledged  to 
possess  the  true  open-air  enthusiasm.  **  Red  Spinner  ”  gives 
an  amusing  account  of  a  ford  in  the  Wandle,  which  is  the 
only  spot  free  from  the  attentions  of  the  gamekeeper,  and  where 
the  fisherman's  patience,  if  he  ventures  a  cast,  is  sorely  tried 
by  the  wanton  malice  of  the  boys  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
trout,  too,  in  the  Wandle  seem  to  be  pretematurally  acute  and 
on  their  guard. 

Yes  ;  there  lie  the  trout  with  scarcely  an  altered  position.  The 
big  fellow  that  you  are  prepared  to  bet  is  of  two  pounds  weight 
still  keeps  the  eddy  which  commands  the  finest  position — for  him — 
in  the  river,  the  position  towards  which  the  stream,  without  any 
interference  or  coaxing  of  his,  will  bring  food,  substantial  and 
luxurious,  into  his  mouth.  There,  too,  lie  the  smaller  fish  on  the 
alert  for  whatever  Providence  will  send  them.  Putting  the  joints 
of  your  rod  together,  you  fear  that  the  creel  will  scarcely  hold  the 
trout  you  are  certain  to  slay :  yon  affix  your  winch,  and,  while  you 
piiss  the  line  through  the  rings,  generously  distribute  your  finest 
fish — a  brace  to  this  lady,  two  brace  to  that  gentleman,  and  so  on. 
As  you  unwind  the  cast  from  your  hat  and  fasten  it  neatly  to  the 
line  you  have  the  flush  of  victory  on  your  noble  brow.  And  you 
deliver  your  first  cast.  Hem  !  But  the  link,  of  course,  requiree 
preliminary  moistening,  and  the  hand  a  little  practice,  before  it  will 
fall  with  that  delicacy  and  precision  essential  to  successful  fly¬ 
fishing.  Therefore  you  try  agiin ;  once  more  ;  again ;  seven  times, 
aye  and  seventy  times  seven  ;  but  the  adult  trout  in  the  eddy  wink» 
at  you,  if  that  stately  wave  of  the  tail  is  the  way  in  which  fish 
wink,  and  never  turns  aside  at  the  tempter.  Do  your  best  by  all 
means,  but  you  by-and  by  begin  to  suspect  that  a  smaller  creel 
would  have  answered  just  as  well,  and  that  the  lovely  Mrs.  R.  and 
the  hospitable  Mr.  K.  will  have  no  need  to  write  and  thank  you  for 
those  delicious  trout. 

In  Macmillans  Mr.  J.  Routledge  begins  a  series  of  paper® 
on  India.  Mr.  Routledge  has  had,  he  tells  us,  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  testing  from  a  non-official  point  of  view  the  opimon® 
of  civil  and  military  officials.  That  point  of  view  is  decidedly 


picture  of  the  popular  actor  with  lean  and  quivering  fingers 
scratching  the  shoulders  of  Miss  Isabel  Bateman  in  the  anguish 
of  his  last  farewell,”  are  really  vigorous  caricatures.  Fairness 
we  do  not  look  for  in  Mr.  Buchanan’s  criticisms.  His  praise 
and  his  blame  of  actors,  authors,  and  managers  are  partial,  one¬ 
sided,  and  wrong-headed  to  a  degree,  but  they  are  stimulating 
and  amusing.  We  assure  Mr.  Buchanan  that  we  bear  him  no 
personal  malice,  though  he  seems  to  suspect  that  we  do.  We 
liave  always  done  justice  to  his  powers ;  and  they  are  his  best 
friends  who  try  to  cure  him  of  his  ill-conditioned  eccentrici¬ 
ties.  Having  spoken  unfavourably  of  two  articles  in  the 
Neno  QuarUrlyy  we  ought  to  add  that  the  novelettes  which 
seem  to  be  its  special  feature  are  strikingly  good.  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton’s  ‘  By  the  Law,’  is  in  her  most  powerful  manner ;  rather 
sombre  in  colour,  and  C3mical  in  characterisation,  but  strongly 
written,  and  quite  original  and  unconventional. 

Mr.  Gladstone  s  article  in  the  Contemporary  "Review  is  by  no 
means  the  most  valuable  in  the  number,  which  is  extremely 
strong  otherwise.  No.  VI.  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  “  Review 
of  Objections  ”  deals  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  takes  an 
ingenious  and  novel  view.  Mr.  Arnold  refuses  to  accept  Baur’s 
theory  that  the  Gospel  was  written  by  a  man  of  consummate 
literary  ability,  who  had  a  body  of  definitely-shaped  doctrines 
to  support,  and  who  simply  used  the  name  of  Christ  to  give 
authority  to  his  own  opinions.  The  author  of  the  Gospel  was 
not  the  apostle  John,  but  neither  was  he  a  consummate  artist 
with  an  eye  to  the  building  up  of  a  system.  He  does  not,  as  the 
Tubingen  critics  argue,  exclude  all  reference  to  miracles  except 
just  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  gnostic  concep-  j 
tion  of  Christ  as  the  Light  of  the  World.  If  we  ai*e  to  reject  j 
as  spurious  all  passages  which  make  mention  of  Christ’s  j 
miraculous  powers,  the  list  would  be  a  large  one.  In  passage 
after  passage  it  is  stated  or  implied  that  the  miracles  of  Christ 
were  numerous.  This  single  point  of  reference  to  miracles  is 
not,  however,  by  itself  conclusive  against  the  TUbingen  theory ;  j 
they  would  probably  accept  Mr.  Arnold’s  correction  without  j 
admitting  that  their  theory  was  invalidated  by  it.  But  Mr.  j 
Arnold’s  theory  on  it.s  own  merits  is  a  formidable  rival.  He 
conjectures  that  the  Gospel  was  written  by  an  intelligent  man, 
not  a  consummate  artist,  but  provided  by  some  means  with 
notes  of  John’s  authentic  sayings.  Mr.  Arnold  supports  this 
by  pointing  out  in  detail  several  cases  of  imperfect  juncture  in 
the  compohition,  ns  if  the  writer,  with  the  awkwardness  of  an 
inexperienced  pen,  had  placed  sayings  together  relating  to  the 
same  subject  without  fully  appreciating  their  respective  rela¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Arnold  makes  an  exceedingly  ingenious  and 
plausible  case  out  of  these  artistic  failures  and  incoherent 
jottings,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  a  point  can  be 
satisfactorily  settled  by  internal  evidence,  and,  after  all,  it  is  of 
extremely  little  real  consequence  how  the  authorship  of  the 
Gospel  is  settled.  Only  tne  propounding  and  discussing  of 
theories  is  interesting. 

A  still  more  vexed  question  than  the  authorship  of  St.  John’s 
Gospel  is  discussed  in  a  much  clumsier  fashion  m  an  article  in 
the  same  number  of  the  Contemporai'y^  by  Professor  Geddes — 
the  Homeric  question.  Mr.  Geddes  calls  his  theory  a  ‘^new  ” 
theory,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  material  respects  it 
difiVrs  from  Mr.  Grote’s.  Only  Mr.  Geddes  comes  in  on  the 
back  of  Grote’s  notion  of  an  Achilleid  within  the  Iliad,  and 
instead  of  regarding  this  as  the  work  of  Homer,  supposes  that 
this  was  the  antecedent  nucleus  out  of  which  Homer  developed 
the  Iliad.  No  new  piece  is  brought  on  the  board,  but  the 
position  of  the  old  pieces  is  slightly  changed,  and  the  result  is 
called  a  new  theory.  The  Contemporary^  however,  is  not 
wholly  occupied  with  such  interminable  “  theories,”  regarding 
ancient  booKs.  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg  continues  his  doleful  predic¬ 
tions  of  approaching  evil,  and  fortifies  himself  in  his  gloomy 
forebodings  by  a  letter  from  New  South  Wales,  in  which  the 
writer  draws  a  picture  of  the  awful  tyranny  of  trades-unions  in 
that  colony.  A  picture  equally  alarming  might  be  drawn 
from  the  arrangements  by  which  lawyers  and  doctors  in  this 
country  uphold  the  honour  of  their  professions.  The  Contem¬ 
porary  contains  also  the  third  instalment  of  Mr.  Grant  DutTs 
**  Notes  of  an  Indian  Journey.”  The  manifest  purpose  of  these 
notes  has  been  curiously  misunderstood  in  some  quarters.  The 
writer  bos  been  reproved  because  he  does  not  communicate  to 
the  public  any  ot  the  interesting  conversations  on  political 
subjects  which  ho  held  with  ollicials  in  the  course  of  his 
travels.  Such  a  breach  of  confidence  was  not  to  be  expected ; 
Mr.  Grant  Dutf  would  have  done  an  injury  to  his  successors  as 
well  as  to  his  hosts  if  he  had  published  the  fruits  of  his  “  in¬ 
terviews.”  The  notes  are  valuable  as  the  impressions  of  a  cul¬ 
tivated  traveller  on  first  seeing  India  freshly  jotted  down  on 
the  spot,  how  the  look  of  the  country  atfects  him,  and  the 
ways  of  the  people.  The  present  paper  ends  with  an  amusing 
wild  beast  story  : — 

A  tigress  who  lived  in  captivity  at  Lahore  made  her  escape  one 
day,  and  not  unnaturally  startled  the  station  pretty  considerably. 
At  length  the  gardener  in  whose  domain  her  cage  was  situated 
went  to  the  proper  authority,  and  begged  to  be  ordered  to  take 
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activity  in  the  improvement  of  our  administration  seems  to 
preponderate  in  his  mind.  The  paper  is  very  ably  written, 
and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Routledpre’s  impressions  are  formed  from 
direct  observation,  and  after  deliberate  and  energetic  inquiry, 
gives  them^  great  value.  The  gist  of  Mr.  Routledge^s  re¬ 
commendation  in  this  chapter  is  that  we  ought  to  be  more  in¬ 
defatigable  in  our  efforts  to  avoid  everv  appearance  of  injus¬ 
tice  and  to  conciliate  native  opinion,  lie  asks,  for  instance, 
why  the  Sikhs,  who  helped  us  so  gallantly  in  the  Mutiny,  were 
not  more  honourably  rewarded ;  and  why  men  like  Sir  Dinkur 
Rao  and  Sir  Madhava  Rao  are  never  invited  to  the  Knglish 
Court  P  Admitting  that  our  army  in  India  is  more  efficient 
than  it  has  ever  been  before,  Mr.  Routledge  points  out  that 
our  native  forces  are  also  better  drilled  and  better  armed  than 
they  were  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  and  that  we  have  done 
nothing  to  attach  more  firmly  even  those  who  remained  faithfuL 

Observe  how  we  are  binding  these  brave  races  to  our  flag.  No¬ 
thing  need  be  said  of  onr  debt  to  the  Punjabees  ;  their  regiments 
went  home  again  after  the  Mutiny  in  some  cases  almost  decimated. 
Yet  what  did  we  do  ?  They  could  hardly  be  blamed  if  they  ex¬ 
pected  the  Queen’s  special  thanks,  with  such  distinction  that  every 
man  could  return  to  his  village,  as  Napoleon  encouraged  his  men 
to  believe  they  would  return  from  Egypt,  with  honour  which  would 
endure  beyond  death.  The  truth  is  the  Queen  never  was  advised 
to  do  one  such  act  of  grace  as  to  mark  her  own  royal  sense  of  the 
glory  with  which  the  Sikhs  had  covered  their  flags.  No  Sikh  soldier 
holds  a  Queen’s  commission.  Hosts  of  Sikhs  and  others  who  helped 
us  to  storm  Delhi  are  at  this  very  time  in  actual  destitution  in  their 
native  villages  and  towns  without  a  badge  of  honour  to  distinguish 
them  as  the  men  who  did  so  much  to  win  India  back  to  the  Queen. 
I  saw  in  Durbunga  a  fine  soldierly  man,  who  had  been  foremost  in 
one  of  the  most  desperate  scenes  of  the  Mutiny,  yet  who  was  without 
decoration  of  any  kind,  on  the  miserable  plea  that  when  he  did  the 
great  deed,  the  men  with  whom  he  acted  had  not  been  regularly  en¬ 
rolled  in  our  army. 


MU£IC. 

THE  LAST  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

The  lost  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  took  place  on 
3Ionday,  July  aud  with  it  this  year’s  musical  season  has 
virtually  come  to  a  close.  The  only  novelty  played  on  this 
occasion  was  Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren’s  Idyll  in  Memory  of  Sir 
Stemdale  Bennett.”  As  a  tribute  of  love  to  his  departed 
friend,  Mr.  Macfarren’s  composition  is  in  a  manner  above 
criticism,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  some  strange 
features  of  the  explanatory  remarks  which  the  composer  has 
•  added  by  way  of  programme.  Amongst  the  points  in  the 
late  Sir  Sterndale’s  character  and  career  which  have  inspired 
the  present  composition  we  notice,  together  with  “inborn 
genius,”  “  early  orphanhood,”  also  his  “  scholastic  offices  in 
England,  with  their  duties.”  We  fail  tosee  what  inspirations  the 
heaven-bom  muse  can  have  derived  from  the  miserable  and 
in  this  particular  case  self-chosen  drudgery  of  a  professional 
life  in  London,  a  drudgery  which  moreover  proved  fatal  to  the 
late  composer’s  creative  power.  Amongst  the  other  items  of 
the  programme  we  mention  concerto  for  violin  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Belgian  virtuoso,  II.  Vieuxtemps,  placed  bv  Herr 
Wieniawski,  and  symphonies  in  E  flat  and  C  minor  (^o.  6), 
by  Haydn  and  Beethoven  respectively.  Mdme.  Titiens  was 
the  vocalist.  She  sang  scena  “  A  qual  furor,”  from  “  Fidelio ;  ” 
sang  “  Gldckleia  im  Thai,”  from  Weber’s  beautiful  but  ill- 
fated  opera  “  Euryanthe;”  and  two  Lieder  by  Schumann,  a  treat 
too  rarely  offered  by  the  great  dramatic  singer. 

In  comparing  the  summary  of  the  season  1875  with  the 
prospectus  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  season,  we 
cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  pro¬ 
mises  held  out  in  the  latter  document  have  remained  unful¬ 
filled.  At  the  same  time,  we  discern  with  pleasure  that  some 
progressive  tendency  is  undeniable.  The  Old  Philharmonic 
Society  is  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  body  musical.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  strong  party  of  Conservative  tendencies,  naturally 
averse  to  progress,  but  after  all  too  intelligent  to  absolutely 
oppose  the  current  of  the  time.  The  production,  therefore,  at 
its  concerts  of  such  work  as  Liszt’s  pianoforte-concerto.  Raff’s 
®y®pkony  “In  the  Forest,”  and  Wagner’s  overture  to 
“  Tannhauser,”  proves  beyond  denial  the  broad  basis  of  popu- 
^tich  the  efforts  ot  the  modern  school  have  created  for 
them^selyes  in  this  country.  The  orchestral  performances  of 
the  Society  have  been  marked  throughout  by  the  accuracy 
and  precision  of  execution  to  which  Mr.  Cusins  the  conductor 
has  accustomed  us.  The  finer  intellectual  nuancen,  particularly 
in  the  production  of  new  works,  are,  on  the  other  hana. 
Wanting  almost  entirely. 

Amongst  the  soloists  of  the  past  season  we  mention  Mdlle. 
Krebs,  Signors  L.  Breitner  and  M.  A.  Jaell  (pianoforte^,  and 
MM.  Joachim,  Papini,  Wieniawski,  and  Wilhelmj  (violin). 
1  he  chief  vocalists  were: — Mesdames  Patey,  Friedlander, 
^vier,  Lowe,  Titiens,  and  Varesi:  and  Messrs.  Cummings, 
Guy,  and  Santley. 


EGYPTIAN  HALL. — “AN  ATTRACTIVE  NOVELTY.” 

A  new  series  of  entertainment  commenced,  under  Misi 
Faithfull’s  auspices,  on  the  7th,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  will 
be  continued  twice  daily  until  further  notioe.  Appreciative 
audiences  have  already  been  secured,  and  Miss  Faithfull’s 
recitals  from  American  poets,  linked  with  characteristic  re¬ 
marks  of  the  various  authors  from  whom  she  quotes,  are 
received  with  the  enthusiasm  which  her  well-known  d^matio 
power  and  finished  elocution  deservedly  command.  Mias 
raithfull’s  recitals,  which  include  various  quotations  from 
Bryant,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Bret  Harte,  Col.  Hay,  Walt 
Whitman,  Whittier,  &c.,  are  followed  by  what  the  bills  call 
“  an  attractive  novelty,”  entitled  “  Lessons  in  Harmony.” 
This  novelty,  which  is  a  very  bright  and  sparkling  version  of 
an  amusing  incident  in  the  life  of  a  famous  musician,  gives  an 
opportunity  to  Miss  Ella  Dietz,  Miss  Kate  Pattison,  and  Mr. 
Rutland  Barrington  of  showing  very  considerable  powers  of 
acting  and  singing.  The  words  of  the  songs  introduced  are 
taken  from  Tennyson,  Swinburne,  and  Henry  ConsUble,  and 
they  are  set  to  music  by  Miss  Dietz,  who  sings  her 
own  compositions  well,  and  acts  with  much  grace. 
Mr.  Barrington,  who  enacts  the  famous  musician,  is  a  young 
man  of  undoubted  talent  Miss  Pattison  shows  such  skill  and 
tact  in  her  part  of  the  representation  that  one  might  confi¬ 
dently  predict  for  her  a  success  if  she  cared  to  make  acting  a 
profession.  “  Lessons  in  Harmony  ”  is  really  a  very  bright 
performance,  the  three  youthful  artists  entering  into  the  spirit 
of  it  as  gaily  as  if  it  were  a  charade,  and  yet  retaining  an 
evident  sense  of  their  responsibility  to  the  public.  Grace 
Greenwood,  of  the  New  York  Times,  has,  during  the  week, 
concluded  the  programme  with  some  striking  Yankee  recita¬ 
tions  in  costume.  The  whole  entertainment  well  deserves  the 
title  of  “  an  attractive  novelty.” 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  general  feeling  of  distrust  manifested  throughout  al 
departments  of  trade  has  made  itself  felt  with  considerabl 
force  in  the  Stock  Markets,  and  the  state  of  things  existent  in 
Capel  Court  during  the  past  fortnight  is  a  pretty  faithful 
reflex  of  the  general  position  throughout  the  country.  The 
blow  that,  for  the  time  at  least,  speculation  has  received  by 
the  bubbles  of  the  paper  credit  firms  being  burst,  is  one  that 
has  for  a  long  time  been  impending,  and  now  that  it  has  fallen 
it  would  perhaps  be  not  time  wasted  to  consider  its  probable 
effects,  not  only  on  the  markets  for  public  securities,  but  on 
the  general  trade  of  the  country.  That  within  a  week  there 
shoiild  be  mercantile  failures  amounting  to  about  eight  millions 
sterling  is  an  event,  the  nearest  approach  to  which  dates  nine 
years  back,  and  even  then  the  aifficulties  which  occurred, 
although  involving  a  larger  total,  were  of  a  somewhat  different 
type  to  those  of  last  month.  Banking  and  discount  houses 
fell  then  like  packs  of  cards,  but  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  though  the  main  part  of  the  losses  fall  on  tnese  establish¬ 
ments,  only  two  financial  firms  of  second-rate  magnitude  have 
failed,  and  these  entirely  through  want  of  caution  and  whole¬ 
sale  transactions  of  a  kind  that  betrayed  a  want  of  prudent 
management.  The  immense  mass  of  accommodation  paper 
floated  through  these  two  channels,  and  which  afterwards 
found  its  way  into  the  portfolios  of  nearly  all  the  princi]^ 
Joint-Stock  Banks  ana  Discount  Companies,  cannot  oe 
reckoned  to  produce,  it  is  said,  a  shillmg  in  the  pound* 
Surely  such  a  reckless  disregard  of  honest  commercial  princi¬ 
ples  merits  some  more  severe  rebuke  than  it  has  yet  received 
Of  course  a  firm  carrying  on  presumably  an  enormous  busi¬ 
ness  in  goods  requires  corresponding  discount  accommodation, 
but  little  sympathy  after  all  can  be  felt  for  bank  managers 
(although  some  is  due  to  the  shareholders)  who  have  for 
a  long  while  afforded  every  facility  and  competed  for  the 
pleasure  of  discounting  bills,  the  drawers  and  acceptors 
of  which  were  practically  one  and  the  same  j  and  the  acumen 
and  intelligence  which  ^ese  custodians  of  public  moneys  are 
generally  credited  with  possessing,  must  have  l^en  sadly  at 
fault  or  wilfully  thrown  aside  in  their  dealings  in  the  matter 
under  notice.  As  is  naturally  the  case,  everyone  is  now  wise 
after  the  event,  aud  wonders  how  it  was  possible  that  it  was 
not  found  out  before  that  drafts  for  thousands  accepted  by 
whose  true  commercial  credit  was  represented  by  tens,  or  in 
some  cases  even  less,  were  freely  taken  over  the  coimter  and 
locked  up  in  the  strong  boxes  as  being  valuable  security  when 
it  is  now  evident  that  in  many  cases  the  stamp  on  which  they 
were  drawn  was  the  most  valuable  part  of  them.  But  few 
banks  have  escaped  being  let  in,  and  the  larger  the  business 
the  greater  the  loss,  and  in  addition  to  the  ^flcit  on  the  bad 
paper,  fraudulent  proceedings  have  at  any  rate  in  one  case  added 
coMiderably  thereto.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  politic  step 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  the  proprietors,  but  it  is  no  less 
sure  that  more  vigilance  and  scrutiny  would  have  preven^ 
in  a  great  measure  the  loss  being  incurred  j  and  on  the  prin- 
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have  been  striving  to  do  a  legitimate  trade  to  benefit,  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  do  by  reason  of  the  reckless 
conduct  of  the  large  speculative  firms  who  have  poured  quanti¬ 
ties  of  goods  into  overstocked  markets,  depreciated  values, 
made  heavy  losses,  and  prevented  steady-going  traders  getting 
a  profit.  The  unsettled  feeling  which  exists  as  to  the  relations 
between  masters  and  men  in  more  than  one  department  of 
trade  causes  depression,  and  does  more  harm  than  a  dozen 
failures  even  of  the  magnitude  of  those  reported.  Contracts 
cannot  be  undertaken,  the  foreigner  in  some  cases  competing 
with  us  on  our  own  preserves,  and  the  natural  depression 
following  a  period  of  inflated  prices  is  increased  by  these 
internecine  squabbles,  more  especially  in  the  coal  and 
iron  branches.  Manufacturers  have  been  making  large 
quantities  of  goods,  far  more  than  were  required,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  stocks  have  been  raised  to  a  great  total,  and  when 
sold  left  a  loss,  those  who  have  benetitted  being  the  retail 
dealers.  This  state  of  things  never  lasts  for  long,  and  generally 
ends  in  the  manufacturers  succumbing ;  and,  if  reports  be  true, 
it  is  feared  that  difficulties  will  before  long  break  out  among 
them,  and  this  of  far  more  serious  import  than  the  suspension 
of  half-a-dozen  financing  firms,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be 
averted. 


ciple  fof  locking  the  stable-door,  &c.,  no  small  difficulty  has 
lately  been  experienced  by  many  in  obtaining  the  usual  and 
necessary  accommodation  hitherto  willingly  afforded.  It  is 
comnutcKl  that  six  or  eight  banks  lose  among  them  a  net  sum 
of  about  one  million,  and  reserve  funds  will  be'  in  some  cases 
sensibly  diminished ;  being  only  a  further  proof,  if  one  were 
needed,  of  the  necessity,  as  we  pointed  out  some  months  ago, 
of  more  regard  being  paid  to  the  retention  of  a  greater  portion 
of  the  annual  profits  than  is  now  customary  as  a  refuge  in 
stormy^  weather. 

It  18  believed,  and  with  good  reason,  that  considerable  sums 
were  lost  bv  more  than  one  of  the  firms  who  have  failed  in 
Stock  Exchange  speculations,  and  the  extreme  depres¬ 
sion  existing  in  the  securities  (?),  such  as  Erie  and  At¬ 
lantic  and  Great  Western  bonds,  which  are  asserted  to  have 
been  the  media  of  the  losses,  gives  colour  to  the 
suspicion.  The  effects  of  these  difficulties  would  have  been 
far  more  plainly  shown,  and  of  a  more  serious  nature,  had  it 
not  been  that  they  have  taken  place  at  a  time  when  there  was 
considerable  ease  m  the  value  of  money,  for  there  is  no  greater 
damper  to  operations  in  the  Stock  Markets  than  a  stiff  Money 
Maraet ;  but  although  for  a  week  or  so  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  half-year  lenders  were  chary  of  parting  with  their  surplus 
balances  by  the  usual  advances  on  Stocks,  more  especially 
speculative  Foreign  Bonds,  and  transactions  were  consequently 
very  limited,  the  beginning  of  the  month  saw  a  return  to  the 
old  system,  and  purchases  were  for  a  day  or  two  largely  made. 
Within  the  past  week,  however,  dulness  and  inactivity  have 
been  the  characteristics  of  the  markets,  and  it  may  be  justly 
said  that  in  Foreign  Stocks  there  is  nothing  doing,  while  even 
railways,  in  which  there  has  been  lately  rampant  speculation, 
have  been  neglected.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  stag¬ 
nation  has  been  mainly  caused  by  the  want  of  confidence 
generated  by  the  failures,  for  it  is  customary  at  this  period  of 
the  year,  on  the  release  of  the  dividends,  for  an  active  business 
to  be  doing,  but  the  absence  of  it  now  is  striking,  and  jobbers 
and  brokers  have  had  to  prey  on  one  another.  It  must  in  a 
short  time  become  a  matter  for  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  public,  who  are  now  boarding  up  their  earnings  in  banka, 
on  deposit  at  short  notice  or  otherwise,  and  on  which  the 
interest  is  small,  what  to  do  with  the  amounts  so  accumulating. 
For  the  last  six  months  the  investments  in  Stock  Exchange 
securities  have  been  considerably  less  than  for  years  past,  the 
cold  water  that  has  been  thrown  on  new  joint-stock  enterprise, 
and  the  revelations  of  the  working  and  inner  life  of  the  temple 
in  Capel  Court,  having  been  sufficient  to  deter  those  of  a  non- 
speculative  turn  of  nund,  having  capital  at  disposal,  from 
embarking  their  money  in  frail  craft  which  have  unfortunately 
been  the  cause  of  ruin  to  thousands.  Although  such  ma^  be  the 
present  feeling,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  predict  that 
ere  long  a  new  era  will  be  inaugurated,  and  we  shall  ag>iin 
see  new  companies  and  loans  coming  to  the  fore,  and  a  spirit 
of  speculation  revive  which  is  for  the  time  scotched  but  not 
killed.  If  this  happens,  and  it  requires  no  sage  to  foretell  it, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  sounder  channels  will  be  discovered 
than  at  previous  epochs  of  a  similar  character ;  and  that  there 
even  now  exist  many  such  is  certain,  that  only  require 
judicious  joint-stock  enterprise  to  foster,  and  in  some  cases 
galvanise  them.  So  long  as  money  remains  cheap,  and  there 
18  every  prospect  of  its  being  cheaper  yet,  large  sums  will 
remain  unemployed  in  the  hands  of  bankers,  or  if  employed 
generally  be  so  only  for  short  periods.  Of  necessity 
these  increase,  as  the  deposits  of  the  large  banks 
show;  and  a  time  must  come  when  outlets  must  be  found 
for^  them,  for  their  total  makes  them  unwieldy  to 
their  guardians,  and  the  want  of  legitimate  means  of 
employment  tends  to  lead  to  an  indulgence  in  indiscriminate 
ana  reckless  advances,  the  evil  efl’ects  of  which  have  just  been 
so  fullv  exemplified.  It  would  not  therefore  be  surprising  to 
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THE  EXAMINEE,  JULY  10,  1875 


■\rO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

jL  M  Any  inTnUd  can  ctire  himself,  without  medicine,  inoonyeniencc,  or 
expense,  by  bring  on  DU  DARBY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  snres  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhcea,  bssmorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatnlency,  nerrotuness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  thrcmts,  catarrhs,  colds, 
infloenxa,  noises  in  the  bead  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hj'steria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  pa^ysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  M,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

Vy'  Prom  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.  5, 1869. 

**  Qentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
whm  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
removes.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENiRAL  DEBILITY. 

“  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  Hy  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  ray  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain — Abbot  PETER  CA8TELL1,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Prieet 
of  I^netto,  near  Mondovi.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— i>n'\  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Wceitp  of  April  8,  1872 :  ”  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — “Twenty-seven  years’  DYS- 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remov^  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time^  Ac. — PAUliLBR  D.  BINQUAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIP.VTION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cura  No.  49,882,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sicknees,  and 
vomlUng,  by  DU  BARRY’S  F(X)D _ MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.I^^^lre  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
Uver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
hearing  perfect. — JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^TiVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br^han. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 


DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATEL 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2s. ;  24  cups,  Sr.  6d. ;  48  cups,  6«.  • 
288  cups,  80«. ;  676  cups,  66r.  * 

DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  3«.  6d. ; 
21b.,  6j.;  241b.,  60r. 

TAEPOTS:  DU  BARRY'~FcO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris ;  19  Boulevard  do 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Grossi,  Milan ;  1  Csdle  de  Valverde,  Madrid  r 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallcrie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  9 
Wallflsch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 


CORN  FLOUR 


Ask  for  Johnston's  Com  Flour.  It  is  the  best. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
,ETIC  SALINE 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USE  NO  O'THER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Biliotw- 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  publio  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  Lanmlough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importanoe- 
thnt  the  NAMG  and  TRADS  MARK  on  a  BUFF-COIiOURBR 
WRAPFFR  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be- 
placcd. 

NOTE  ADDRESS— 113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solution  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN,. 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNBFORD  &  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  al> 
other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  &o. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  TEARS’  REPUTATION. 


Purchasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fac¬ 
simile  signatures. 


C3-E/E'Z' 

Speedily  restored  to  its  original  color  and  beauty  by  using 

MRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER, 

A  delightfully  cooling  and  invigorating  lotion,  contains  no  dye,  and  perfectly 
harmless  to  the  most  delicate  skin.  It  stands  unrivalled  for  cleansing  the  head 
from  scurf,  allaying  irritation,  keeping  the  skin  of  the  head  cool  and  moist,  and 
promoting  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  hair.  Sold  in  bottles  One  Shilling  each 
by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  Ac.,  and  by  the  sole  proprietors, 

MILLARD  St  SONS,  44  BARBICAN,  LONDON. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

f  V  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  inventloix 
In  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closenesw  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16«.,  21i.,  26*.  6d.,  and  3D.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
3D.  6</.,  42<.,  and  62«.  6<f. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  diito,  42x.  and  6‘2s.  6d.  p 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  mode  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

TTLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

XLi  COSE  VEINS,  and  aU  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4«.  6d.,  Is.  6d.,  lOx.,  and  16x. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  PiccadUly,  London. 


lAU  BARRY  S  FOOD. — Dr.  Liviof^tone,  describing  the 

"  province  of  Angola  in  the  Jonrnal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  iwople.  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease- <x>nBumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  soarrely  beard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

1  YU  BARRY.'’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevoiletl  on  l)oBrd  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bari,  ot  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  n-gret  that  routine  Khould  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  In  the  Navy.— Drs.  L.  Maureite,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Caiivy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Mond/’^t,  Sourrieu.  Roads  off 
Uydres,  16th  May,  1873.” 

I  YU  BARRY’S  Ri:VALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

f  (suiUbly  packed  for  all  climates)  se’la ;  In  tins,  ilb.,  at  2s.;  ot  lib., 
34.  6J. ;  2  lb.,  64. ;  6  lb.,  144,  121b.,  28s. ;  24  Ib.,  604. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Relief  and 

Remedy. — It  is  useless  here  to  enter  Into  the  question  how  this  Ointment 
works  such  astounding  cures  of  all  descriptions  of  sores,  ulcers,  bad  legs,  and 
BOurbutic  or  scrofulous  eruptions.  Sufficient  is  it  for  all  sufferers  to  know  that 
the  united  testimony  of  thousands  proves  the  healing  powers  of  Holloway’s 
Ointment,  and  earnestly  recommends  its  trial  to  all  afflict^  with  these  maUuiies. 
When  this  treatment  is  once  commenced,  the  ease  and  comfort  it  bestows  will 
induce  its  steady  continuance  till  the  cure  is  completed.  A  vast  advantage  in 
using  Holloway’s  widely  appreciated  medicaments  arises  fr<)m  the  fact  of  their 
requiring  neither  confinement  nor  much  change  of  diet  to  exert  their  unfailing 
sanitlve  effects. 
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CAKPETS. 

CAKPETS. 

CARPETS. 


&  CO., 

TOTTENHAM  COUET  EOAD,  FURNITURE. 

5^000  BRASS  &  IRON  BEDSTEADS  FURNITURE 

IN'  STOCK, 

lOs.  TO  30  OXTIKTE^S.  FURNITURE. 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with 


Table  Knives,  Ivory,  p«r  dozen,  from  I9a.  to 
Electro  Forks—  rable,  from  tSi. ;  Spoon#,  from  24#. 
Papier  Macbe  Tea  Trays,  io  Set#,  21  a.,  66#.,  96#. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £Z  in. 

Dish  Covers-Tin,23#.;  MeUl,  66#.;  Electro,  fill  lls. 

Electro  Cm*ts  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— Patent  Rock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  Ac. 

China  and  Glass — Dinner  SerricM,  Ac. 


DEANE  &  GO., 


O 


#THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 

Fenders — Bright,  46#.  to  fits ;  Bronze,  3s.  to  £6 
Stoves— Bright,  BIsek,  Register,  Hot  sir,  Ac. 

Baths — Domestic,  Fixed,  and  Travelling. 

Bedsteads— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

Cornices — Comice-polss,  Ends,  Bahds,  Ac. 

Ghtseliers— 2-light,  17a;  8  do.,  62s.;  6  do.,  fiS  6s. 
Xiteheners— From  s  ft.,  £3  6s.,  to  e  ft.,  fiss. 

Kitchen  Utensils,  Tnmery  Ckmds,  Mats,  Ac. 
Garden  Tools— L*wn  Mowers,  Boilers,  Hardies,  Ae* 
(Catalogue$  fm.) 

46,  Xing  'William  Street.  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


]SrXJD.iA  V:BRITA8.— GREY  HLAIR 

Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
Is  acknowledged  to  he  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Casessat  10«.  6<^.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  <fc  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84.  FLEET  STREET,  KC. 

From  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,'*  ApHl  29th,  1872. 

*'  THE  TRIBUNE  it  beyond  compare  the  tnoU  influential  Nevtpaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  Stales  what  our  own  *leadtHff  Journal*  is  in 
England.'* 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pabllshed  daily  in  New  York,  drcnlates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  bo  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  plaoed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comjnise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yeariy,  and  bny  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  largre  and  profitable  American  bosiness  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
Tba  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  moans  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  bouses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 

From  the  «  SA  TURD  A  T  REVIEW,"  November  9th,  1872. 

“For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
ctrrulated  paper  t»  the  Northern  States." 

letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
HioHLaitD,  the  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pnre. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl- like  Whltenew, 
protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragranoe  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  1«.  9d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  B.O. 

ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Oondi- 

•  ments.— E.  Lazenby  A  Son,  sole  i»t>prietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favoon&ly 
distinguished  by  their  name,  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadnlterated. — 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Fortman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.~The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  A  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many  years, 
signed  “  Elisabeth  Lassnby.'* 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

q^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 

-I-  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  qnality  unrivalled,  perfectly  port, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depdt— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  UNITED  SERVICE  ”  TABLET  is  famed  for  its 
^lightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  efiEeut  on  the  Skin. 

Manofactured  by 

J.  C.  A  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  tho  Self-fitting  Candles,  and  Sole 
Manufacturers  of  the  “  Lychnophylax,"  or  “Candlb  Quakd,"  effectually 
preventing  the  guttddng  of  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

OETZMANN  &  00.,  i 

FURNISH  YOUR 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

HOUSE 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

THROUGHOUT. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  Ac. 

^  A  Descriptive  Cataiogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 

%  ^ 


•  / 


V  «  y  ■-  / 


■  y  -  . 
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NEW  NOVEL  BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

THE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW.  By  Anthony 

Tbollopb.  With  Forty  Illustrations.  2  rols.  Demy  8vo.,  2U. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  OUIDA.  ' 

S I G  N  A  :  a  Story.  By  Ouida.  3  vols. 

Crown  8to. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


ARYAN 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  SWORD 

A  POEM. 


CROWN  8vo.,  PRICE  7j.  M. 


DENZIL  PLACE :  a  Story  ,  in  Verse.  By 

VlOLFT  Fase.  Crown  8vo.,8s. 

CHATMAN  it  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


BY  HERBERT  TODD,  M.A 


Now  ready  at  all  Libraries,  in  Two  Yolnmes. 

EONARD  SCOTT.  By  Charles  W.  Kinloch,  late 

I  Dengal  ClTil  Service,  Author  of  “Robert  Grierson.” 

London  :  St.  James's  Magazine  OpncE,  21  Paternoster  Row. 


“  We  found  it  bad  a  welLiustained  interest.  He  has  given  us  a  compact  and 
artistic  narrative,  and  baa  imaged  the  vicissitudes  of  empires,  arts,  and 
superstitions  with  a  breadth  of  intelligerce  and  a  confident  zeal  eminently 
suited  to  a  time  when  antiquarian  research  has  obtained  many  marvellous 
triumphs.  The  frame  of  bis  imaginary  States  and  Churches  is  not  the  less 
riobly  mantled  with  the  eternal  variety  and  pathoe  of  private  human  ties.  He 
hae  tried  a  grand  experiment  in  Art,  and  not  done  slackly  the  work  of  the 
maaea.”>-Aif/  MmU  Oatetu. 

“  Mr.  Todd's  poem  is  simple,  almost  severe,  and  thoroughly  pure  in  style,  tone, 
and  treatment.  We  have  met  him  before  in  paths  of  poetry,  hut  were  hardly 
prepared  for  an  effort  so  thorough  and  sustained.  The  poem  has  thronghont 
the  oharsoteristics  of  eloquence,  and  the  author  greatly  rejoices  in  war 
pictures,  which  are  sometimes  given  with  astonisbing  power.” — Globe. 


Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  1  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  10s.  6d. 

TRAVELS  IN  PORTUGAL.  By  John  Latottche.  With 

Illostrations  by  the  Right  Hon.  T.  Sothkron-Estcourt. 

London  :  WARD,  LOCK  St  TYLER,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 


NEW  WORK  BY  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES. 

This  *iy.  Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d., 

ON  ACTORS  and  the  ART  of  ACTING.  By  George 

Hknrt  Lbwss. 

,  I  ondon  :  SMITH,  ELDER  A  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Hknrt  S.  Kixo  &  Co.,  65  Comhill ;  and 
12  Paternoster  Bow,  London. 


IMce  3d.  weekly ;  by  post  4d., 

rpHE  IX)NDON  PROGRAMME  AND  VISITORS’ 

JL  GUIDE  to  the  ENTERTAINMENTS  of  the  CURRENT  WEEK,  as  well 
as  to  the  permanent  objects  and  places  of  Interest  in  and  round  London. — 
W.  G.  SMITH,  29  Wellington  Street  North  ;  and  to  be  had  of  all  Newsagents 
and  at  all  Bookstalls. 


PART  FIRST  NOW  READY. 

NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON 
ORIENTAL  ART. 


Fourth  Thousand. — Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 

QONGS  for  SAILORS.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8vo. 

lO  8s.  6d.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  Is.  Morning  Post. — “  Spirited,  melodions,  and 
vigorously  graphic.”  Daily  .V^ws.*— “  Very  spirited.'*  Pall  Mall  Oaxette. — 
“  Really  admirable.”  Illustrated  London  Wstrs.—“  Right  well  done.”  Morning 
Advertiser. — “  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Eehn. — “  Songs  such  as  sailors  most 
enjoy.'*  Examiner. — “Full  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.** 
Graphic. — “  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  hM  taken  up  the  mantle  of 
Dibdin.'* 

HENRY  S.  KING  it  CO.,  65  Cornhill,  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 


Dedicated,  by  special  permission,  to  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 


KERAMIC  ART  OF  JAPAN, 


By  GEORGE  ASHDOWN  AUDSLEY,  Arabitect, 

AND 

JAMES  L.  BOWES,  President  of  the  Liverpool  Art  Clnb. 

To  he  completed  in  Two  Volumes,  folio,  16  inches  by  11  inches,  containing  a 
comprehensive  Introductory  Essay  on  Jsi>anese  Art  in  all  its  various  branches, 
and  a  Diseertation  on  tbeKernmic  Production  of  Japan  from  the  earliest  records 
to  the  present  day,  with  sectional  articles  upon  the  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  the 
vanoos  Provinces  of  the  Empire. 

Illustrated  by  35  Plates  in  full  Colours  and  Gold,  lb  Plates  in 
Autotype,  13  Photo-Lithographic  Plates,  and  numerotun  IVoodcuts. 

IN  SEVEN  PARTS.  AT  ONE  GUINEA  EACH. 

The  entire  English  Edition  (folio)  to  consist  of  1,090  copies. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Ihiblishing  Oflioe,  13  Hockin's 
Hey,  Liverpool ;  or  to 

H.  SOTHERAK  it  CO.,  London. 


^|''HE  WOMAN  QLE^5TIO^i  :  Papers  Reprinted  from 

A  the  ExAMixEn.  The  Female  Francliise.  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities. 
Words  of  W'cight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  Dowries.  The  Law  of  Broach  of  Ihromise.  The  Novel-Reading 
Disease.  Rising  in  Life.  The  Education  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8vo.,  price  D.,  by  post  I«.  2d. ;  cloth  2s.,  by  post  2s.  2d. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 
OK 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA'nONS 

A  UTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  adopted  by  the 

-AX.  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the* Learned  S^etlcs,  and  the  Leading 
Publishers. 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  it  CO., 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  36a  Rathbone  Place,  W. 


NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 

FOK  JULY. 


•  TO  INVESTORS. 

PENNINGTON  &  CO.’S  « MONTHLY  RECORD  of 

INVESTMENTS,”  published  on  the  first  Thursday  in  each  month,  con¬ 
taining  an  exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe  Investments,  paying  from  10 
to  20  per  cent.  l*rice  Gd.  per  copy,  or  5s.  annually." 

PENNINGTON  A  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers,  Royal  Exchange  Bnildings, 
London,  E.C. 


Contexts. 

DK  QUINCEY.  By  the  EoiTon. 

AFFONSO  UENRigUEZ  AND  THE  RISE  OF  PORTUGAL.  By  Oswald 
C'itAWKi'iU),  HAI.  Consul  at  Oporto. 

THE  MODERN  STAGE.  By  Robert  Bl'CUANAN. 

DARK  (.'YBEL  :  A  NOVEL.  By  Mrs.  Cashel  Host,  Author  of  “  The 
BloMoming  of  an  Aloe.” 

LORD  BUTE  THE  PREkllKR.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Ailnold,  Author  of  “Our 
Bishops  and  Deans.*’ 

TOWN  AND  CX)UNTRY  MICE.  By  Fiiaxces  Power  Cobbs. 

BY  THE  LAW :  A  TALE.  By  Mrs.  Lynx  Lixtun,  Author  of  **  Patricia 
Kcmball,”  Ac. 


G-EOXiOOIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

p  IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

X  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Gcikie,  Lyell,  Jakes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

lUO  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Tliree  Troys .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Traj-s .  5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  w'ith  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60 
to 6,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 
sclectk 


London  : 

WARD,  LOCK  A  TYLER,  Warwick  House, 
Paternoster  Row. 


rpilE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  277,  will  be  publish 

.1.  on  SATURDAY,  July  17. 

Contents  : 

I. -THK  FIRST  STEWART  IN  ENGLAND. 

II. -JAMA1CA. 

III.— VIRGIL  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

IV _ BALLOtlNS  AND  VOYAGES  IN  THE  AIR. 

V.— THE  “THEATRE  FRANCAIS." 

VI.-FALCONRY  IN  THE  BHITISH  ISIXS. 

VII. — MEMOIRS  OP  COUNT  DE  SEGUR— MORE  ABOUT  NAPOLEON. 

VIII. — TENNYSON’S  “QUEEN  MARY.” 

IX.- CHURCH  LAW  AND  CHURCH  PROSPECTS. 


r.APIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.  — Valuations  and 

Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  P.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 


Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  P. 

1  St.  Petersburgh  Terrace,  Moaor>w  Road,  Bayswater. 
Twenty-five  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 
Terms  moderate. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


T^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man- 

A  A  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  eading  English  and  Continental 
Fire  Insnrance  C.'tmptnies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  on  Thoat*es,  Saw  Mills,  Indiarnbber  Works,  Sugar  Refinerisa, 
Oil  >yorks,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
at  his  Offlocs  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies.  Surveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 
Business  established  1866. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  aiid  other  imoortant  towns. 


LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE. 

Just  Published,  in  One  Volume,  super-royal  8vo.,  pp.  1,062.  Price,  12i.  to  Mem¬ 
bers  ;  IBs.  to  Non-Members. 

pATALOGUE  of  the  LONDON  LIBRARY.  FOURTH 

VA  EDITION.  With  Preface,  Laws  and  Regulations,  List  of  Members,  and 
Classified  Ia(V.K  of  Subjects. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietor  by  8POTTISWOODE  it  CO.,  at  No.  6  New-street  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London :  and  rublished  by 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  136  Strand,  London,  in  the  C^junty  of  Middlesex.— Satcrdat,  July  10,  1876. 


